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EDITORIAL NOTES 


EORGE MOORE died on January 21st, aged eighty-one, and 
still at work on a new novel. There never was a writer more 
wholeheartedly devoted to his work. For that and the perfec- 
tion, although it was often a monotonous perfection, of his 


_ prose he may be excused all those faults which militated against his be- 
_ coming either a G.O.M. or an O.M.—his egoism, his contempt for his 
_ contemporaries, his jealousy, his malicious humour, and his juvenile 
_ liking for obscenity. He was a “ character ” if ever there was one ; and 
no man of his time was better company. 


His Animosities 


HE scarcity and intensity of his admirations, and the number and 
violence of his prejudices gave salt to his talk. The same names, 


_ mostly French, recurred in his eulogies ; except for a few poems by a few 
- poets he seldom belauded anything English, Landor (his fellow in the 
_ strife for perfect writing and perfect form) being an outstanding exception. 
- He did not quite realize that when he said Hardy could not write and that 
_ Dickens was “ a common pantry-boy ” that all he was really confessing 
was that he was not an Englishman, and that there is more than one 


mansion in the house of poetry. I have just been looking through some 


_ old letters. They are full of characteristic remarks. One sentence opens, 


very much begging the question, with “‘ That Shakespeare did not put real 


_ women into his plays . . .”; another (an explanation of why the British 
_ public would never look at a survey of the novel by himself) runs: 


o> a 


-* Dickens blocks the way.” Incidentally, in one of these letters he asked 


me a question which I could not answer. “Can you,” he wrote, “ tell 
. me where the line comes from, one of the loveliest in English poetry 
Elizabethan: ‘ Princess appoint me shepherd of your smiles’? ” Per- 
haps somebody can tell us? It is sad to think that that whimsicality and 


T 
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enthusiasm have gone from our midst ; that the Manet and the Aubusson 
carpet have no longer a master. But his voice, as it spoke in life, can still 
be heard, and will long be heard in the Memoirs and the Conversations. — 


The R. A, Exhibition ; 

T Burlington House there is an exhibition of works by the late Sir 
Awitliam Orpen and other members of the Academy who have died in ~ 
recent years. The Academy, though able to devote much more space to — 
one man than to another, were hardly in a position to exclude even the | 
worst of their members entirely, but the results of this handicap are grue- — 
some. It is Orpen first and the rest nowhere ; even the better of his fellow- _ 
members, like Ricketts and George Lambert, having staled. La Thangue, — 
The Orpens 


once so popular, is thin and pretty ; Maurice Greiffenhagen, as here dis- | 
6 ee Academy are to be congratulated on the great efforts they must 


played, is a one picture man, whose decorations are superior magazine 
work, and his portraits mediocre ; the sunlight has waned from the 
bathing boys of Tuke ; and, as for that very agreeable man and orator, 
the late Sir Frank Dicksee, it is hardly credible that so woolly and witless 
a painter, mumbling in the Dotage of Pre-Raphaelitism and handling 
colour like a chocolate-box-printer, should ever have become an 
Academician, much less President. The room devoted to him would 
have been properly rounded-off if his culminating achievement had been 
there : that mammoth edifice of sugar called The Two Crowns, which the 
Chantrey Trustees inflicted on the Tate Gallery and which has recently 
retired to some mysterious seclusion—perhaps it is on loan at Wigan. 
have made to bring together a representative collection—running into — 
hundreds—of pictures and drawings by Sir William Orpen, varying from 
student work to the latest of his portraits. Some of his masterpieces are 
absent. ‘The best landscape by him which we ever saw—a Cornfield—is, 
we believe, in Johannesburg ; and perhaps the most beautiful portrait he 
ever painted, that of Sir Ray Lankester, in old age, is also missing. But it 
must be seldom indeed that the work of any painter has ever been so 
comprehensively shown in one place and at one time. Had there been 
rather less the painter might have come off even better. There is some weak 
and some sketchy work ; and there are rather too many of his slick pro- 
fessional portraits with the faces silhouetted against dark, and even black 
backgrounds. But it is a show worth visiting again and again. 


Orpen’s Position : 
| Paes men have handled paint so brilliantly, and his diabolical skill — 


increased with every year of his life; the more complicated the 
materials and other accessories he had to reproduce the better he was 
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pleased ; the exhibition is one long astonishment. Yet, for all his skill in 
seizing a likeness (usually in repose) he lacked, as a rule, that penetration, 
that ability to seize characteristic expressions and essentials, which make 
the great portrait painter ; he was shaky in composition ; and even the 
best of his work, in any vein, lacks depth. He was often a faithful mirror ; 
but there never seems to have been any filtering in the mind between 
object and canvas. He always interests and frequently amazes, but very 
seldom moves. Quick-witted, agile, uniquely dexterous, he flitted through 
_the world without discovering what spoke most either to his heart or to 
his sense of beauty ; So that he never settled into a style, though, where 
his commissioned portraits were concerned, he did settle into a convention. 
_ He had, as I see it, surpassing talents, but not genius. 


. Carlton House Terrace 


HE movement to save the Carlton House Terrace and Gardens site 
from piecemeal official destruction is proceeding apace. Several 
hundred people have joined the general committee, including large num- 
_bers of Peers, M.P.’s, Architects, Painters, and Chairmen of learned 
Societies. Amongst them are several ex-cabinet ministers including Lord 
_ Crewe, Lord Midleton, Mr. Birrell, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert 
_ Horne, and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, who has accepted the Chairman- 
_ ship. A General Meeting is to be held at Caxton Hall a few days before 
_ Parliament meets. Presumably a small executive committee will then be 
_ appointed ; and it is probable that an unofficial joint Committee of mem- 
_ bers of the two Houses will immediately be formed to carry on the work of 
agitation. Should this prove practicable and successful, it would not be a 
_ bad idea to consider the possibility of making such a body permanent, 
_ with the object of keeping a steady watch on all these spheres where official 
activities infringe upon the amenities, whether urban or rural. So much 
_ mischief is done in this country before public opinion is mobilised ; so 
- many important subjects are left to the care of isolated members at question 
time, who can usually be fobbed off if they have no organisation at West- 
minster behind them. We welcome, by the way, the appointment of Sir 
- Patrick Duff as Permanent Secretary to the Office of Works, in succession 
to Sir Lionel Earle, who could not be more adequately replaced—which is 
_ saying a great deal. 


_ Arthur Macdowall 

RTHUR MACDOWALL, who has died at the age of fifty-five, was 

at one time a frequent contributor to these pages: a subtle and 
scholarly critic with a predilection for the philosophical side of literature. 
He had a brilliant career at Oxford and was for some years on the staff of 
the Times ; but his health could not stand the strain and he retired, first 
to Chelsea, then to Berkshire, to busy himself with reviewing and. the 
writing of books. There was a kind of impersonality about his writing— 
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directly related to his eager and unselfconscious interest in ideas—which 
prevented him from getting as wide a reputation as many a less able but 
more vivacious man: probably many cultivated persons realized his 
existence for the first time when they saw the Times’s impressive obituary 
notice of him. He was a slight, fragile looking man, with an intellectual 
brow, keen eyes, a hollow face and a small moustache, conforming perfectly 
to type ; and modest and considerate to the last degree. 


Alan Parsons ; 


Hirvcrcnins of people will miss Alan Parsons, whom pneumonia, — 
supervening on influenza, has carried off at the early age of forty-four. — 
A scholar both at Eton and at Magdalen, a Civil Servant later, and then a> 
journalist, he made friends wherever he went, and, in his quiet and un-— 
assuming way, learnt much about a variety of worlds. At one time he was 
a gossip writer on a “ Picture-paper.”” This seemed a strange occupation © 
for one with his academic record ; but he contrived to gossip intelligently, — 
interestingly and without giving that offence which is so difficult to avoid — 
when the personalities and private doings of private people are being © 
discussed in print. The last few years of his life were spent as Dramatic — 
Critic of the Daily Mail. His job there was not an easy one: writing fora 
vast “‘ popular ” public, often under severe limitations of space. He did 
it perfectly, having a catholic taste, sensibility and humour, a gift of — 
compression, and a knack of summarizing a situation in a happy phrase. — 
A tall man, with curly, greying hair and a winning smile, he was very un- : 
obtrusive, and seemed more made for a life of lettered ease than for the 
hurly-burly of the daily press. He leaves a widow (Miss Viola Tree) and 
three children. 


J. C. SQUIRE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HE Cambridge Greek Play Committee announce the forthcoming pro- 

duction of the Oresteia of Aeschylus to be performed by members of the — 

University at the New Theatre from Tuesday, February 14th to Saturday, 

February 18th, 1933, at 8 p.m. Two special Matinees will be given at — 
reduced prices for schools on ‘Thursday the 16th and Saturday the 18th, at 2.15 p.m. 
We understand that the plays will be performed to the music specially composed by 
Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs, as in the 1921 production, and the scenery and costumes 
are being designed by Madame Raverat. 


i 
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MPORTANT changes have been effected in the British Museum. The Roman 

Gallery has been rearranged and drastically expurgated of many spurious anti- 
quities, including the eighteenth century bust of Julius Caesar and the copy of the 
Uffizzi Nero, both of which have now been placed on either side of the Reading 
Room entrance. The aim of the Graeco-Roman department is now admittedly to 
preserve in this gallery only such pieces as are of genuine value as well as of artistic 
merit. 

The Third Egyptian Room has also been rearranged and divided into four com- 
partments traversed by a passage which is to be lined with copies made by Mrs. N. 
de G. Davies of wall-paintings from the Tombs. Into each compartment, of which the 
fourth is not yet open to the public, various objects have been concentrated which 
had hitherto been exhibited in scattered cases. 
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E have received a notice of a Memorial Edition of the Works of Walter Raymond 

who has been called the “ Somerset Hardy.”’ The publishers are J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd., and the proposed price is 5s. per volume, but subscribers may obtain 
the complete set of 10 volumes. for {1 17s. 6d. The Committee which has been 
formed in order to raise this memorial, are anxious to receive subscriptions for com- 
plete sets and donations towards the guarantee required by the publishers. These 
should be sent to :—Major Garton, Pylle Manor, Shepton Mallet. 


a , 


N outstanding feature in the B.B.C. programme of talks for the period January 

to April, 1933, is the “ S.0.S.” Series, which deals with the urgent problem of 
unemployment and which was introduced by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales on Jan. 6th. 
Among other problems under discussion is that of Housing, a series of talks entitled 
Other People’s Houses being devoted to this question. There will be, as well, many 
debates of interest, including one between Mr. J. B. Priestley and Miss Margaret 
Bondfield on the Abolition of Alcohol, and another upon The Value of Public School 
Education, between the Headmaster of Eton and Lord Russell. This series of debates 
on existing institutions is to be entitled “ Should They be Scrapped ? ” . 
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THREE POEMS 
The Search for Truth 


HROUGH a green shade diffusing greener light 
The lamp, like 'Truth, falling upon me, glows. 
It warms the books in rich, complacent rows 
And disinherits the approaching night. 

But when I search for ‘Truth she slips away 

And in her wilder habitations dwells, 
Among the brown bees in their hollow hills, 
Shadowed in caves throughout the blazing day. 


Here then, am I, lost in the night of Doubt, 
A traveller in the continent of Doubt ; 

Needing a sign like that prophetic pyre 

That led the returning Children, mute and bowed ; 
That moved across the Red Sea like a cloud 

And clove the Egyptian night with towers of fire. 


The Trebta 


(from the French of Hérédia). 
[Tr fatal day dawned coldly and revealed 


The waking camp : the river was in flood 
Where the Numidian squadrons staunched their blood. 
The air resounded as the trumpets pealed. 
Scorning false auguries, and Scipio’s warning, 
The swollen Trebia, and the wind and rain, 
Sempronius Consul, glorious and vain 
Had marched his lictors on into the morning. 


In the black sky a lurid line proclaimed 
The sacked, Insubrian villages that flamed ; 
An elephant trumpeted afar and stirred. 
And there below the bridge, against an arch 
Hannibal, musing on his triumphs, heard 
‘The muffled tramp of legions on the march. 
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Lines on some Eucalyptus Leaves 


OU scimitars of tender bloom 
Whose fragrance inundates the room 


Sweeping your silver scythes in air 
Made warmer to preserve you there ; 


What vandal tore you from the shade 
Of that reviving colonnade 


Through whose grey groves, insistently 
Murmured the dark, enchanted sea ? 


Time after time, when, one by one, 
The slow clouds drift across the sun, 


Meet, and dispel, and meet again 
‘To swell and rally into rain ; 


When pale, discarded leaves are sent 
Careering to their banishment 


And in the London afternoon 
The blood-red sun goes down too soon ; 


Swung on your fragrance to the South 
I feel the warm air fan my mouth 


And once again Sicilian shores 
Are lit by classic meteors, 


And nightingales and sea-washed shells 
Sing at my head and feet like bells : 


Till darkness shows you suddenly grown 
To silver, like the sickle moon. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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TWO POEMS 


Larus Marinus 
(To the memory of W. B. N.) 


UCH glory lit that mile of pools and sand 
I had nigh uttered an exultant shout 
But that the seashore silence held me mute— 
So silently flowered the indolent wave far out 
One with the pale horizon’s single strand, 
So stilly flared the hundred pools between. 
And landward, too, silence was absolute,— 


Where beechwoods, gaudier than a pheasant’s back, 
Shut in the shed beside the gravel-pit 

And above the escarpment’s shadow glowered the mill, 
Its single slot miraculously lit, 

While through the scarecrow sails the golden wrack 
Of autumn’s earliest gale glid noiseless! 

Leaving the ridge and all its foliage still. 


Lost in my joy, I moved without a thought 

Save of the loveliness about me cast 

And loveliness more to which such thought gives rise— 
Glory of shores and sundowns in the past, 

Fairness of faces with high reverie fraught 

And happiest, last, most beautiful of all. 

Deeds falchioned and armed and with archangel eyes. 


But far out, where no being seemed but I, 

My feet were stayed beside a glassy pool 

Where, canted on the brink with wings outspread, 
Lay a huge gull shot by some wanton fool 

And left—it must be hours ago—to die 

For, as I bent, he uttered a faint yelp, 

Trembled both wings and sought to turn his head. 


His flanks were whiter than the purest cloud 
He ever soared against in blinding weather ; 
His wings of more implacable a black 

Than the typhoon whirls waterspouts together ; 
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His yellow beak was masterful and proud. 
He seemed a paladin or great commander. 
But there was blood upon his breast and back 


And more than blood upon the scrabbled sands. 
His golden eye yet stared—an angry sun 

Come to make havoc among lesser spheres. 
There was one thing to do. It was soon done. 
But, oh, the smell of blood upon my hands, 
The chillness which had marbled the fair sky, 
The hateful fire of hatred in my tears ! 


For Music on the Eve of Palm 


5 ROWARD soul forget thy grief, 
Heavy looks thy Lord abhorreth, 


See thy bough in lovely leaf, 
Crowded bud full flower assureth. 
Dry thy tears and tend thy tress, 
Holiness has a happy face, 
Let Him behold the blessedness 
Thou possessest in the grace 
Of Jesus Christ our Master.” 


“* How shall I forget my grief 
Sin so lodgéd in my bosom ? 
On my bitter bough no leaf, 
Not a bud to promise blossom ? 
How shall I then meet my Lord ? 
I, in tears, with falling tress ? 
How shall I dare greet my Lord, 
I who have no happiness 
For Jesus Christ our Master ? ” 


‘“‘ Dare to put away thy grief ; 
Sin repented, do not sorrow. 
Dare—and bough shall put on leaf, 
Buds prepare to brave tomorrow.” 
*“* Lord, dost Thou approach at last ? 
Shall I, too, discover grace ? 
This my full-fledged banner cast 
. Joyfully before the face 
Of Jesus Christ my Master ? ” 


Sunday 


— 
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“T have put away my grief, 

I have dared come out to meet Him ; 

See my bough in glorious leaf 

And a flower—a flower !—to greet Him. 
Lord, now Thou art passing by 
Tread my happy banner 
And the very leaves will cry 
HOSANNA and HOSANNA 

To Jesus Christ our Master ! ” 


ROBERT NICHOLS 


TWO POEMS 


The Grass Snake 


(Tropidonotus natrix). 


Graceful, timid creature, 
Watching you flow 
Upwards and on, on 
Over your rock. 


I WILL not fear you, 


I will bless my luck, 

Watching you flow, 

With a bloom on your body 

After your slough ; 

And your yellow collar bright *. 
As a sickle in the night. 


Perhaps I remember, 

Watching you flow 

Upwards and on, on 

Over your rock, 

That out of all Nature 

This very sight 

Was one of four, “‘ too wonderful ” 
For Solomon. 
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The Common Chameleon 
(Chamaeleon vulgaris) 


O serio-comic, leafy-frail, at rest 

Among the lowest leaves ; forever dressed 

In changing camouflage, your busy sight 
(Spite of your tail coiled like an ammonite, 
As still) declares you. See, one odd searchlight 
Your swivel eye aimed independently ! 
Such fearful squinting makes a mirth of me. 
You wake to action ; slowly is unwound 
The volute of your tail: the hunting-ground 
Of flies is overhead, and hunger found. 
Hand over grasping hand you climb, the rope 
The smooth-stemmed shrub ; you stumble, wildly grope 
To find support till your prehensile tail 
Claims a fresh anchorage and can avail. 
At last, within range, your body is depressed 
Forwards over your hands ; your eyes invest, 
Concentring, steady now, the distant fly. 


You shoot : a spring released your tongue’s gone by, 


Returned, adhesive ! Where is now the fly ? 
There’s only you munching as if in jest. 


JOSEPH BRADDOCK 
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FOUR POEMS 
On the Stancoff ‘Road 


LONG the Stancoff road you trudge, 
On a laughing, windy day, 
Dreaming of the fairy prince, 

Who will never come your way. 

And you seem so very lonely 

With your red and homely face, 

Staring, always staring, 

So blankly into space. 

You fill the space with postcards, 

Out of local village stores, 

Of blue-eyed film stars kissing 

On hectic, sunset shores. 

The Wind it laughs, slapping your calves 

Whistling into your ears : 

“‘ Don’t waste your time, you silly fool, 

Why cherish useless tears ? ” 

But you refuse to listen, 

You will not hear those words, 

You only pay attention 

To the chatter of the birds, 

Who always keep on telling 

That perhaps one fine Sunday 

he fairy prince may be at church 

And chance to look your way. 

Your apple cheeks blush deeper, 

Your body starts to sway, 

Poor heavy little peasant, 

And no one looks your way. 


On the Stancoff road in sunlight. 
Where the geese go strutting by, 

As blameless and as stupid, 

As frightened and as shy 

As you. On the Stancoff road, 
Where the wind laughs in your face, 
Pelting you with apples 

And proclaiming your disgrace. 

“‘ Fie, oh fie, for a girl to waste 

Her days in idle dreams. 
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Best prepare your wedding coffer, 

Sew your long straight linen seams, 

No fairy prince will make an offer. 

They pass a different way. 

But you will find some strong young farmer 
Outside church one fine Sunday. 

I’ll brush the cobwebs from your mind 

For it’s all the same, my dear, 

A peasant or a prince, 

A laugh, perhaps a tear.” 


Harvest 


LL day the throb of the threshing machine 
AE hammering into her brain 

That she was of far less importance 
Than the earth or the seeds of the grain. 
She watched the wheat being beaten and flayed. 
A peasant smiled, showing strong white teeth, 
A strange young boy who had come in to aid 
With the harvest. How she longed to be there 
For the feast at night, only to dance. 
With that boy whose feet seemed to meet 
The earth in a well-known caress, a trance 
For one night with the sheaves of the wheat 
Hanging over the doors of the houses 
Of peasants and a large full moon 
Counting the hours which would pass too soon. 
She smiled an answer, timid, fleeting, 
Lost within the blue depths of her eyes, 
And she stood there quite unwanted, 
Just one of those who condescend and try 
To share the pastimes, which their leisure 
Has never let them find. It was earth 
Which the peasants adored, golden, sun-baked, 
For a perfect communion since birth 
Bound them so fast to that earth. Like ritual 
They threshed, and, still threshing, they sang, 
And the throbbing machine, a habitual 
Refrain stamped and trod on the golden grain. 
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White Butterflies among White Lilies 


HITE butterflies among white lilies, 

And the garden very still 
Only seems to wait until 

The first leaf falls. Just now a magnolia 

Neglected fell down 

From old age gone brown. 

Who dared to touch those clean white petals 

With a clumsy, unwashed hand ? 

Or is it the sun which tanned 

The blossoms you never stole ? Too high 

They grew and so you thought 

They purposely sought 

Waste spaces of air. You said: ‘‘ When I die, 

Pluck the blooms from that tree, 

A last present for me 

And let their foliage stroke my face, 

I’m frightened of flowers with no earthly scents 

I’m frightened of lilies, those cold ornaments. 

Sprays of dead cypress must never entwine 

Flowers which I cannot help loving as mine.” 


White butterflies among white lilies. 

Is it you I am holding there ? 

White wings on the evening air. 

Sad little ghosts of a feminine soul, 

Fluttering round the flowers of death, 

Sweet and sickly lilies’ breath. 

In the twilight of spring you return, 

You brush your wings on my face 

But you can’t quite find your own place, 

And the lilies, stern sentinels, warn 

You never to stay too late. 

Surely the ghosts can wait, 

While you bring back love to my garden. 
From lilies lips you drink. 

What must magnolias think 

Who kissed you last goodbye ? 

I tore their branches down, blossoms and leaves 
And buried your cold face under their sheaves. 
And magnolias and I both wondered why 

You looked so frightened at having to die. 
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Gentians 


H, let the fir trees touch you and brush your thoughts away, 

():. let the sun rays kiss you and teach you how to play. 
Drop your thoughts among the gentians, gentians you may pick 

again 

And all the perfume of your thoughts, divorced and free from pain, 

Once they have escaped an hour from the turmoil of your brain. 

Your face is a rain-drop that is hung on a tree, 

Till it is kissed by the sun and is sudden set free. 

Won’t you just once bend your face towards me ? 

There are so many things I would like you to see. 

Your hair is the colour of dead leaves, but the leaves 

On that tree, still trembling and green, which receives 

So much light in the clearing, those are your eyes 

When I shall have taught them to wake in surprise. 

How many secrets still wait for those eyes, 

Green, fluttering, uncertain, touched by the sun 

Seeing a world which has just begun ? 

A world, my child, which is laughing with fun 

At all the things which you have never done. 

Oh, let the fir trees touch you, their very touch can feel 

How tired your heavy eyelids fall and so their fingers steal 

Towards your frowning forehead to brush your thoughts away, 

Those thoughts which should not worry upon a summer’s day. 

Now they are dropped among the gentians and now you'll start to play. 

On a carpet of leaves with fir needles round, 

Shyly smiling, you rest by my side on the ground. 

You smile so you see that you have already found 

That you rather like what you hear of the sound 

Of that strange, new world which you have never known, 

And which it is so hard to explore all alone. 

Only sunbeams kiss you, are you still afraid ? 

They have kissed so many flowers before and made 

So many flowers happier before they had to fade. 

Look at the sun on the leaves of your hair, 

Gilding those dead leaves everywhere, 

While all the lights which the woods can spare 

Lose themselves in your strands of hair. 


JOAN HASLIP 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


By BEATRICE NAIRN 


T was Mici’s thirteenth birthday. 

As Mici was not a happy little girl, but a decrepit, rather mangy, 

ginger-coloured cat, she did not know what a birthday was ; and her 

own instinctive method of counting did not include names for the 
few numbers she recognised. But the words “ thirteenth birthday ” were 
repeatedly shouted in her ear at an early hour of the morning when her 
mistress, the Caretaker of the old house in Buda, caught her out of her 
basket and pressed her to her bosom in a very uncomfortable attitude. 
But Mici was used to uncomfortable attitudes, and to temperamental 
outbursts of affection. 

“Oh, my sweet, my darling! Mother’s own puss! It’s her thirteenth 
birthday, and mother’s got a beautiful present for her ! ” 

Mici was pressed, kneaded, shaken, and held up in the air many times 
to the accompaniment of joyful moans, before she reached her basket 
again. 

ie Thirteen years she has been Mother’s comfort,’ chanted the Care- 
taker, as she slapped about tidying the bedroom with a great deal of noise. 
‘Thirteen years ago to-day my own Mici was born at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I held poor Cilli’s paw until it was all over.” 

The Caretaker swooped down on the basket again, and the old cat 
was deprived of her equilibrium, and lay waving her legs like an over- 
turned insect, for her agility had left her long ago. Her mistress hung 
over the basket, stroking and slapping her absent-mindedly. Her ageing 
face was pretty with rouge and powder, and her teeth were repaired with 
much gold ; pearls like small moons were attached to her ear-lobes, and a 
red cotton handkerchief covered her hair. 

“Poor Mici’s a widow,” the Caretaker chanted, “ but she hasn’t 
forgotten her Max, has she? She hasn’t forgotten her poor old Max 
who was killed by a wicked dog—hi, Teri! The milk is burning ! ” 

The Caretaker rushed into her little kitchen, banging the bedroom 
door behind her ; and released from her importunate hands and voice 
Mici slowly recovered her bearings. After glancing round the room and 
istening to the voices in the kitchen next door for a moment, she began 
ner morning toilette. The first gesture was a desultory lick or two on the 
white fur of her forelegs and chest. When she had, so to speak, settled 
own to her work, she gave her right paw a thorough cleaning, both outside 
und in, stretching her claws and laboriously biting the dusty tufts of fur 
yetween them, and combing the hairs out with her old blunt teeth. When 
she considered that her paw was in order, she damped it with her tongue 
ind applied it to her right temple, digging into her eye somewhat clumsily 
n a way that made her wince once or twice. The circle was soon enlarged 
o include her nose, which with all the weight of her years had remained 
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the small, engaging white button it had been in her kittenhood. Very soon” 
her paw was going over her ear ; but this was not a strenuous matter, for - 

art of the ear had been bitten off by a dog in the days of her youth. 

he torn tips of the ear were brushed neatly, and the peeled walnut — 
inside it was rubbed and polished with a great deal of care. After that 
Mici paused, and drew deep relieving breaths while she stared at the 
leg of the table beside her with blank, golden eyes. ; : 

When the long sweep of her back had been dusted, and the intimate 
details of her toilette accomplished, she stepped carefully out of her 
basket and crossed the floor to the open window. Jumping onto a chair | 
she looked out through the wire-netting that covered the opening. She 
disliked the wire-netting, because it caught her claws when she tried 
to put her paw through it ; and if she put her nose into one of the holes : 
her whiskers were interfered with. In her mind still lurked a faint | 
remembrance of sitting freely in the sun on the windowsill with the ole 
tomcat, Max, who had been her companion for years. But she did not 
know how long ago that had been, nor did she connect the wire-netting | 
with the disappearance of Max. 

Mici felt rather drowsy after her exertions, but her mistress was sweeping © 
the courtyard with a long broom made of willow twigs, and her quick — 
sprightly movements held Mici’s attention. ; 
_ “ Hi, Teri! Come and clean the canary!” she shouted to her sister, 
dancing the dust out of the corners. ; 

“Yes, yes,” piped a voice from the kitchen, and Teri appeared in the 
courtyard. 

She was a frail little creature, with a trailing skirt. A blue cloth was 
bound round her head. Her eyes showed the patience and anxiety of 
those to whom both speaking and hearing are dificult: : 

“It’s the last day I’ve got to work for the Baroness,” the Caretaker 
grumbled, as Teri shook out the canary’s tray. ‘‘ Nobody would put up — 
with her nagging and her meanness, but I did want to give darling Mici 
the present.” 

Behind the wire-netting Mici opened her eyes at the sound of her name. 

“Twenty pengo is precious little for washing dishes and scrubbing — 
floors every afternoon for a month, but when the man said it would be 
twenty pengé I said he could do it, and I’d earn the money somehow.” 

The Cobbler who lived in the courtyard appeared in his doorway. 
He was a fat elderly man with a pink face, and red hair that was turning 

rey. 

“Well, what about the birthday present ?” he asked jovially. 

“The man is going to bring it at half-past five,” said the é. 
out of her clouds of dust. : 

The Cobbler put his hands on his thighs and stepped after her over the ~ 
cobblestones. As she turned her pretty painted face towards him, wielding 
her broom, he looked at her with the eyes of a fish, and striking an attitude 
started to sing. | : 
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I love you my only flower, 
I love you as I love nobody 
In this great world. 

The Caretaker shrieked with laughter. 

“ You amorous boy !” she cried, pushing him in the small of the back 
with her broom. 

Glumly the Cobbler returned to his doorway. “ Ej, haj,” he sighed, 
suddenly wrapped in deep melancholy, “ there’s nothing like love!” 

The Caretaker threw her broom onto an empty flower-bed beside the 
wall, and clattered into her kitchen. Very soon Teri followed her. There 
was nothing in the courtyard to disturb Mici’s doze except the voice of 
the canary trilling in the sunshine ; and to that she had long grown 
accustomed. 

Towards midday she was awakened by a noise that confused her. 
For a moment, when she opened her eyes, she did not know where she 
was. ‘The Caretaker was running in and out of the room, setting saucers 
on the floor near the basket ; and from the outcry, and the variety of the 
smells, Mici knew that her dinner was to be something very special 
indeed. But when she was getting up to inspect it the Caretaker swooped 
down on her and lifted her onto her knee. 

““ My Mici must be smart on her thirteenth birthday,” she crooned, 
beginning to tie a piece of blue ribbon round Mici’s neck. “‘ Always my 
respectable Mici. No wicked ways. No sneaking out in the night. It’s 
your respectability that has kept you young, Mici! And now you are 
ready for you birthday dinner.” 

The Caretaker jumped up and the old cat plumped onto the floor near 
the row of saucers, and stood taciturnly recovering her physical and 
mental poise before sniffing out the most delectable odour. 

When the silence of afternoon had fallen on the house, and the Care- 
taker had gone off to char for the Baroness, Teri opened the door of the 
bedroom. Mici was waiting beside it, licking after-tastes of her dinner 
from her white chops and chin, and she slipped past Teri quite quickly 
in her haste to get out into the sun. In the middle of the courtyard she 
sat down and twitched the point of her tail to show her independence ; 
her haste had really been needless, for Teri was a poor creature, and could 
not have kept her back. She felt vaguely annoyed by the bunch of blue 
ribbon, which was hanging under her chin, and tried to pull it off with 
her paw. But her efforts to dislodge the bow were useless, and presently 
she lifted a hind leg and scratched it till it moved slowly round to the back 
of her ear. When this moderate relief had been accomplished Mici looked 
up and all round her, waiting for the magnetic inspiration that would 
decide for her what she was going to do. 

Up above her the canary trilled with abandon, and the Cobbler sat 
in his open doorway, hammering the wooden heel of a shoe. Mici glided 
over the cobblestones and put her head cautiously round his door. 

“Hi, Mici!” called the Cobbler, as he went on tap-tapping. “ You 
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don’t know what is in store for you, you old rascal. Ha, ha, ha! You are 
going to get a present that will make the fur rise on your mangy old head.” — 

Mici drew the threatened head cautiously back from the doorway. 
Although she did not know what the Cobbler had predicted, she felt 
that she had had quite enough of him. She glided along by the wall and 
turned into the corridor that led to the street ; it was narrow, and two — 
doors faced each other in its centre. One of the doors was ajar, and Mici 
stopped and approached her whiskers to the opening. : 

“Go away, you dirty old animal!” a girl’s voice cried out. “ Don’t - 
dare to come into my kitchen !| Go away ! ” 4 

A broom came through the aperture so suddenly that it hit Mici’s © 
chest, and made her move sideways with unusual alertness. The door on 
the other side opened, and a fat woman with a cloth on her head looked © 
out. She was a newsvendor, and lodged in the single room on that side. 
“‘ Poor Mici, poor old cat!’ she cried in a consoling sing-song. “ Don’t 
they like you then ? Miscalling you, are they ?”’ ‘ 

The girl with the broom pushed open her door. She was a tall young 
creature with a pale, morose face ; a bride of a few weeks whose eyelids — 
were always reddened by weeping. 

“* T won’t have that dirty old animal in my kitchen ! ” she said defiantly. 
“ It ought to be got rid of. It isn’t healthy to have it about.”’ 

Nervous tears came into her eyes as she spoke, and the fat woman 
looked her over with a pitying motherly eye. 

** Come into my room, my dear,” she said kindly, “‘ and I’ll turn on the 
radio. It will do you good to hear a bit of music and look at a picture paper.” 

Mici turned and stole back along the corridor to the curving stairs 
that led up to the single flat on the first floor. At the top of the stairs the 
glass front door was shut ; but that was no obstacle to Mici. She flattened 
her body and pulled herself between two of the bars of the grille which 
niches the stairs from the gallery. Avoiding the inner part of the flat, 
where she knew by experience that strangers—and often unamenable 
strangers—were lodging, she passed the kitchen and stepped onto the 
little terrace which formed the roof of the Caretaker’s house. The terrace 
was a dirty place, with dilapidated flowers growing in small beds in its 
corners, and faded photographs in frames covered with shells decorating 
its walls. A rotting plank, dotted with mounds of cooked food for the 
birds, was laid near the railing through which one could look into the 
courtyard. At the side of the terrace a large wooden case was kept half-full 
of manure which was meant to improve the earth of the flowerbeds ; 
and on this case the tenant of the flat was taking his afternoon nap. Mici 
was used to the sight of his bald head resting on a mat on the top of the 
box, and to the movement of his grey moustache, which followed the 
rhythm of his snores. As she crept up to the box she noticed a few flies 
playing round his drawn-up knees. She stood motionless for a second or 
two, till one of them settled on the grey stuff of his trousers ; then she 
lifted her paw and struck it. 
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“ Hi!” shouted the old man, awakened by the prick on his knee. 
“Go away, Mici! Go away, you old pest ! ” 

He sat up and trampled loudly on the terrace floor, tapping the box with 
his empty pipe; and Mici retired backwards in haste to hide by the 
gallery railings. But when he had settled down to sleep she came back 
again, and sat watching the flies dance about him. One fly would walk 
over his bald pink head from his eyebrows right down to the nape of 
his neck, and then rise with a jubilant note of achievement to begin 
the journey all over again. The sight of the minute black moving body 
awakened a strange excitement in Mici’s breast ; the point of her tail 
writhed, and at last she could bear it no longer. She raised her paw and 
struck out at the bald pink head. 

“ Oh, Istenem—my God !”’ cried the old man. “ Is there to be no rest 
for a man on his own terrace ? The pig of a cat won’t let me sleep! ” 

Grumbling and rubbing the back of his head he ambled off into the 
kitchen, and according to the contrariety of her feline nature Mici 
immediately lost her interest in flies. She turned round, and pulling 
her forces together, jumped onto the solitary chair which the terrace 
contained. It was an old straw thing, blackened and battered by the ele- 
ments, and there was a hole in the middle of the seat ; but Mici was 
accustomed to balancing herself on its edge, and she took up her 
favourite position with her legs folded under her body. 

The October sunshine poured down on the terrace. Down below, 
in the courtyard, the Cobbler sang at his work, and the canary trilled 
and burbled in frenzied anxiety to drown his voice. Encouraged by the 
stillness on the terrace sparrows hopped down from the roof and began to 
peck at the food on the board. Mici watched them, motionless, with 
inscrutable eyes, as they quarrelled and twittered near the railing, and 
chased each other off the pots of michaelmas daisies. She was much too 
old to hunt them now. Presently she looked up at the sky and saw swallows 
exercising their wings for the autumn flight. A blackbird was sitting 
on the rim of a chimney-pot, tweaking its tail and looking down the 
dark funnel. Long ago Mici had glided over the tiles, watching the 
swallows dart and dip, and catching an unwary sparrow, now and then, 
in the water-pipe. She had crept along the spine of the house on her 
belly, and had often come quite close to the impertinent blackbirds that 
perched on the chimney-pots. 

As she stared upward the remembrance of these things was less a 

icture in her mind than a consciousness in the ageing muscles of her 
Bic. Her eyes closed once or twice as she looked at the swallows, and 
at last she bent her head with a solemn movement and drew her legs 
tighter beneath her body. One by one the sparrows dropped off the edge 
of the terrace, and her head began to nod gently like the head of a very 
old woman. She could no longer leap on the sparrows or jump as high as 
the overhanging tiles ; but she could still feel the elation in her nerves 
of the lithe upward flight, and the effortless alighting. 
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When the sun was getting low she was awakened by the sound of foot-_ 
steps on the gallery. She rose uneasily, to be ready for what was coming. — 
A woman passed the kitchen door and came onto the terrace, and Mici 
knew that the woman was a stranger while she was still a few feet away, 
because her coat smelt sweetish and new. The coats of the people in the © 
courtyard smelt of rancid fat and tomato soup or tobacco ; sometimes they 
smelt the same as the grating at the edge of the pavement outside the — 
house. When the stranger came close to her Mici looked up into her face, 
and the stranger looked down at her and murmured a single word. Mici ; 
did not know what the word signified, but it filled her with sudden and 
inexplicable esctacy. She knew that she must not rub her head on the 
stranger’s coat—she had learned it by sad experience from women whose 
coats smelt new—so with quivering paws she began to shred out the 
straw from the seat of the chair, purring loudly with uplifted nose. The | 
myriad electrical conductors of her senses assured her that the rae 
was benign, well disposed towards her, and able to provide mysterious _ 
and undefinable boons. As her purring grew sharp with expectation, 
and her claws tore the straw seat faster and faster, she heard the door of © 
the flat click open, and her mistress’s steps coming over the gallery. ‘ 

** Mici, Mici! ” called the Caretaker, when she reached the terrace. 

Mici jumped off the chair and ran towards the stranger. Instinct told — 
her that if she stayed with the stranger she would be safe and comfortable, — 
and the daily afflictions would go out of her life; and as she tried to hide 
behind the stranger’s ankles she could not resist letting her tail curl — 
round the heel of one of her shoes. ' 

“Is she your cat ?”’ the stranger asked the Caretaker, looking down at Mici. 

“Yes, my lady. Thirteen years I’ve had her—it’s her birthday to-day.” 
The Caretaker was smiling. ‘‘ A more respectable cat never lived, my 
lady, she only had a kitten once in her life and she seemed quite shocked 
at the poor little thing—come, Mici, come downstairs with Mother!” 

In vain Mici tried to avoid capture by circling round the stranger’s 
feet ; fate, which for her always meant some human being, was inexorable. 
The stranger laughed and stepped aside, the Caretaker pounced, and with 
legs waving helplessly and tail twitching mutinously, Mici was carried 
downstairs. 

In the courtyard the fat Newspaper-woman was talking to Teri. A 
folded handkerchief was tied under her chin, and she wore a bright green 
woollen jacket that gaped widely between the buttons, for she was going 
out with the evening papers in half an hour. | 

“I’ve been telling Teri about that poor young creature,” she said, 
following the Caretaker into her house. ‘‘ She’s an orphan, and she hadn’t 
a thing but her clothes when she married him. He bought the furniture, 
and he doesn’t give her peace, one way or another.” ink 

“You don’t say,” the Caretaker assented in a preoccupied tone, and 
cast Mici into her basket. “ Here he is ! ” she cried, glancing at the window 
and clasping her hands. “‘ He has brought it at last |” 
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Mici sat up and licked a hair or two on her chest ; then she scratched 
the blue bow to the back of her neck. Her temper was beginning to be 
unsettled. She felt that the day had already held more than its share of 
abrupt transitions. There was too much coming and going for her taste, 
and she stared at the strange man in the doorway with the slit pupils of 
animosity. 

_ Good-day, Missus. ]’ve brought the work, as I promised. Looks very 
nice, I must say.” 

The man began to unwrap the large parcel he was carrying, but the 


Caretaker stopped him. 


“I don’t want her to see it in bits,” she said excitedly. “ She must 
see it all at once, when it’s out of the paper. I’ll unpack it behind the bed.” 
_ The man drew a piece of soiled paper out of his pocket. 
“ ‘Twenty pengé we agreed on,”’ he said, and handed it to her. 
The Caretaker opened a drawer and took out her shabby purse. She 


sniffed as she counted the money out onto the man’s grimy palm. Two 


large Pieces of silver, and ten smaller coins ; it was all that the purse 
contained. 
“Thank you, Missus, that’s right,” the man said, dropping the money 


into his pocket. “ If you want that done any time,” he added, pointing 
_astubby forefinger at Mici, “ I’d do it for fifteen pengé for you.” 


The fat Newspaper-woman began to giggle as the man left the room, 


and the Caretaker went down on her knees to unpack the parcel behind 
_ the bed. 


** Mici’s present is here!” she called through the window to the 


Cobbler on the opposite side of the courtyard. “‘ Come and see it!” 


Sitting up in her basket Mici grew visibly thinner ; her golden eyes 


glanced from point to point in the room. Her acute, almost supernatural, 
senses had informed her that something strange and terrible was near. 
What it was she did not know, and where it was she was also, as yet, 
unaware; but the dawning of fear was making all sounds and sights 
_ strange to her—the rustling of paper at the end of the bed, the Newspaper 


woman’s giggles, the leg of the table beside her basket, and the empty 


coalscuttle gaping beside the door. She cast a lowering glance at the 
Cobbler who appeared in the doorway ; but her fear was not connected 
with him, nor with Teri, who came in behind him. She had never seen 


so many people in the small room before, nor heard so much laughter, 


_and the nerves of her skin began to be active. 


‘Here is your birthday present,” the Caretaker cried, sitting down 


on the floor beside Mici’s basket. ‘‘ Here is your own Max come back 
to my Mici. Look at him Mici ! He looks just as if he were alive.” 


Mici looked at the thing on the floor before her, and each separate 


hair on her body began to move. The thing looked like Max, but it did 
‘not smell like Max. It glared at her with glinting terrible eyes—their 
immobility held a menace she could not endure—and the smell of it 


was more deadly, more suggestive than anything Mici had ever known. 
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For a moment her being remained suspended and motionless ; then her 
agony burst out in a screech. Spitting and spluttering, she shuffled back- 
wards over the edge of her basket, and tried to jump onto the bed. But she - 
miscalculated the distance, and slid back to the floor dragging the bedcover ~ 
down with her claws. ewig f 

“Oh, Istenem, my Mici!” wailed the Caretaker. “‘ She is frightened 
of Max !”’ } 

She tried to disentangle the cat from the bedcover, but Mici struggled — 
and fixed her teeth in her hand. The Caretaker dropped her with a cry, — 
and Mici leaped onto the bed again, rushed over the pillows, and pulling — 
her failing forces together landed screeching on the top of the wardrobe. 

Pandemonium reigned down below her. ; 

“ What is going on ? ” the Coalheaver asked through the open window. — 

He was taking the weekly load of wood upstairs, and had heard the din 
in the courtyard. 

“ Oh, Istenem, she’s mad—Mici’s mad ! ” Teri twittered with trembling © 
hands ; she looked like a frightened gnome with her turbaned head and ' 
her trailing skirt. ; 

“Throw a pail of water over her!” cried the Newspaper-woman. — 
“It’s the only thing to do when they go mad! ” ; 

“*My poor darling,” moaned the Caretaker, “it’s her thirteenth — 
birthday and I wanted to give her a treat.” i 

“Tl get her!” cried the Cobbler, rushing a chair towards the wardrobe. — 

Mici spat, and her eyes gleamed red on the top of the wardrobe, and — 
nobody remembered to say that the chair had a mended leg. The Cobbler | 
jumped onto it, the leg gave way, and in trying to keep his balance he — 
put his foot through the thin wooden seat. Loud screams from the women ~ 
accompanied the crash. | 

“ Jézus Maria!’ The Coalheaver prayed richly and appreciatively, © 
pressing his round dusky face to the wire netting. 

* T’ll get her down,” the Cobbler said in a sinister tone. 

He pushed back the women, looking red and angry, and went out 
rubbing himself in the rear. In a few seconds he came back with a pail 
full of water and a long-handled brush. 

“Taking a broom to my Mici! ”’ wailed the Caretaker, wringing her hands. © 
“Better hide the stuffed cat,” prompted the Coalheaver, changing 
his vantage point outside the window. | 

Teri picked up Max from the floor and hid him away in a drawer. 

“Now,” said the Cobbler, setting down the pail near the wardrobe. 
“Stand back ! ” 

He caught the broom in the middle with one hand, and lifted it over 
his head like a spear. As the bristles came over the rim of Mici’s hiding- 
place she began to splutter anew and to wrestle with them. The Cobbler 
dragged the broom from one side to the other, for he did not want Mici 
to come down on his head. When she leaped away suddenly the handle of 
the broom jerked backwards and smashed the frail glass of the hanging lamp. 
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“There goes a pengé !” cried the Coalheaver, doubling up outside the 
window. 

“ Don’t bark at me, you tramp!” the Cobbler shouted in the midst 
of his travail. “ If you do I’ll give you something to bark at | ” 

“Stand on this,” said the Newspaper-woman, pushing a kitchen 
stool towards him. “It’s steady,” she gasped, wiping tears of laughter 
from her eyes with the back of her hand. 

The Cobbler stepped onto the stool. He could not see Mici, for dusk 
was deepening in the room, and she was crouching far back by the wall ; 
but when he felt the broom touch a resistant body he uttered a shout 
of rage and triumph, and dislodged an old kitchen clock which had lain 
there forgotten for years. As the clock splashed down into the waiting 
pail the joy of the Coalheaver filled the courtyard. The Caretaker started 
to cry ; and Teri set about mopping up the water with a frightened face. 
The Cobbler gave the clock a single glance, and then with the strength 
of his fury he beat the top of the wardrobe till the broom fell on Mici. 
With a wild sweep he sent her hurtling down onto the bed. As she landed 
on her back, limp and spiritless now, he seized her by the scruff of the neck, 
and ducking her twice in what remained of the water, threw her out on 
the floor with the final remark “‘ That’s done ! ” 

Tears streamed down the Caretaker’s face as she caught Mici up in a 
towel and began to dry her wet fur. The old cat lay in her arms without 
moving, and sometimes light shivers rippled over her body. 

** Perhaps she'll be all right when she gets dry,” the Newspaper-woman 
said doubtfully, bending down to inspect the cat’s eyes and teeth. “‘ She’s 
not mad, she’s only had a bad fright.” She shook her head disapprovingly. 
** A month’s work for that thing ! ” she added. “‘ It wasn’t a lucky bargain.” 

She turned and hurried from the room, for it was time to set off on her 
evening rounds. Teri carried the pail out into the courtyard, and returned 

‘to fold a warm shawl about her shoulders ; for she, too, must start out 
for her evening’s work. Outside, in the courtyard, the Cobbler and the 
Coalheaver exchanged a few pungent phrases before they parted. 

When «all was quiet the Caretaker laid Mici down in her basket, and 
tucked a piece of flannel round her to keep her warm. Then she lifted 
the basket and carried it out to the doorstep, and sat down beside it in 
the mild autumn dusk. The Cobbler’s lamp shone out on the opposite 
side of the courtyard, and once more his hammer began to tap. Above 
the old chimneys a star swam up, and suddenly, gently, the colour faded 
out of the sky. The Caretaker sobbed on and on in her apron, gulping 
“ Poor Mici—poor, poor Mici!” in the midst of her tears. But at last 
she wiped her woebegone face, and leaned her head against the wooden 
frame of the doorway. ‘ : 

- “Oh, Istenem—my God!” she whispered to herself in the darkness. 
“Twenty pengé! And I need a new pair of shoes so badly!” — 
In the basket beside her the old cat lay motionless, for the shivers 
had stopped troubling her stiffening limbs. 
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By FRANCES TOWERS 


ry PLEASANT house to stay in,” thought Mr. Duncan 
A Chartres. It seemed to glow with a dark patina, as though 


life had polished it through many years. It had a rich, — 
experienced look, like certain old woodcuts ; and the women ~ 
one met there had the look of women in woodcuts, mysterious creatures _ 
of curves and draperies. The austere furniture, the bits of brocade and 
enamelled snuff-boxes, the very dovecot in the paved court, seemed 
symbolic. They had a message to convey. If only, thought Mr. Duncan © 
Chartres wistfully, he himself had struck deeper roots into life, he might 
have been able to receive it. It had something to do with Mrs. Egerton 
herself. And there seemed to be a story going on in the house which he © 
couldn’t unravel. It was tantalising, like a design in a tapestry that had 
been worked only in places. Perhaps he, too, was part of the pattern, — 
One thing was certain, the figure which symbolised Mrs. Egerton was 
an integral part. You could see that she was the tall queen in the centre 
of the picture ; but whether Leila Barrow’s fantastic face would look 
out of the woof, or the cloven hoof of Mr. Prinsep print a mark on the 
sward, or the small, beaked visage of Virginie ‘Toussaint peer from a 
turret window, you couldn’t tell. 
_ He had met Mrs. Egerton’s husband moth-hunting in Switzerland 
and had received a casual invitation to visit him some day at a house in 
the Cotswolds. The name was vaguely familiar. Then he remembered — 
that a girl he used to know had married a clergyman somewhere in those 
parts. It would be odd if he came across her. Odd, and perhaps a little 
disconcerting. 
But when he arrived and found that it was like a house in a book 
when he had sniffed its subtle aroma, he knew that such a meeting was 
unlikely. 
Sometimes he simply had to stand on the threshold of a room and 
take in its delicate harmonies before putting his foot on the carpet. © 
The creams and browns and greys, a touch of gold, a hint of black, lilies — 
in a vase, and the great window which made the landscape part of the © 
decoration, became a symphony which seemed to stroke the eyelids, to 
whisper in the ear. 
And Mrs. Egerton, the hostess, with her black hair parted in the middle 
and her profile that was like the curve of the young moon, how she teased _ 
you with her resemblance to something once seen and now forgotten! _ 
Her green shawl, which was sometimes twined about her but was oftener 
found lying over a chair, or on the stairs, or out in the garden, seemed 
so instinct with her personality that it was an adventure to pick it up. Its 
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soft, warm texture and the fragrance of lilac which clung about it, stayed 
in the memory long after one had restored it to her. 

If Mrs. Egerton praised a book to you, you found in it new meanings 
and a stranger beauty than you had discovered for yourself. She had that 
sort of power. 

He liked to watch her measuring the tea out of an elegant, polished 
canister inlaid with a golden shell. ‘The blue flame under the spirit-kettle 
seemed to be part of a spell she was preparing. The tea tasted faintly of 
blackberries, or perhaps it was the little spray of bramble on the yellow 
cups which made you think so. 

And if you said—‘ What delicious tea! ”’ she never replied—‘“ It’s so 

much a pound. I get it at the Stores,” like all other hostesses. 

She said—* A friend of mine sends it from China. It comes in a painted 

chest. And sometimes he sends a little poem about a white heron, or a 
lover who walks in the snow, so it ought to be nice tea.” 
_ Whenever she said “a friend of mine,” her eyelids, which were like 
magnolia petals, drooped over her eyes, and you couldn’t help thinking 
that the friend must be a rare sort of person, someone very fastidious and 
difficult to know, who would tell her Chinese fairy tales. 

Mr. Duncan Chartres found himself wishing he had something very 
‘special to confide in her. But there was nothing at all. His few love-affairs, 

which had once seemed so poignant, dwindled here into mere suburban 
flirtations, tallow-dips in the light of the full moon. He was ashamed to 
remember the occasional heartache he still indulged in after a dream of 
Hester Dale. Dreams are queer. After seven years or so, a woman you 
scarcely give a thought to now in your waking hours will stab you to the 
heart with some forgotten look or gesture. 

- “She did care after all. Perhaps the truth is that I hurt her mortally,” 

you think. You remember her little childish wrists and that she was 
frightened of thunderstorms and the pot of heliotrope she once sent you 
on your birthday. | 

_ But it doesn’t last, you know. Morning comes, and by the time you 

have shaved, any sweetness in the thought of Hester Dale has evaporated. 
You had been angry with her for years. She used to laugh at the wrong 
things, and her hair was always untidy. She married a curate. 

One didn’t talk to a Mrs. Egerton of things like that. Only very deep 
and true things could be confided to those shell-like ears. What was there 
deep and true in his life ? : +3 OWE 

In the presence of the depths and subtleties of the people in this house, 
he felt like Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Those girls with smooth, 
parted hair, who sat on the sofa and talked in low tones to Mrs. Egerton, 
were lovely and strange. Yes, even the plain ones achieved in that atmos- 
phere some exotic spiritual beauty. They had an air as though poems had 
been laid at their feet. Numerous letters came for them with foreign 

postmarks. They smiled secretly at breakfast over their letters, turning 
over the thin, closely-written sheets with their long fingers. 


a. vee 
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Mr. Duncan Chartres had only circulars, and perhaps a letter-card_ 
from his sister at Hornsey. Life, he thought with a sigh, had passed him by. 
Then he remembered the bluebells in the beech wood. He would go 
there and paint, and forget all about luncheon. As these people so often 
did, when they practised quartettes in the drawing-room. In the Charteedl 
family, one never forgot one’s meals ; but here they were so absent-minded 
that it was sometimes difficult to get enough to eat. It often happened 
that at one o’clock, when the gong was punctiliously sounded by a long- 
suffering servant, none of the house-party, except Mr. Chartres patiently 
attentive in the hall, his hands smelling pleasantly of scented soap, was 
to be found. He would wish on these occasions for some business so 
engrossing that the common needs of life might be forgotten. ‘ 
hey were writing love-letters, he supposed, or reading poetry, or 
ractising the violin, leading their darkly-glowing woodcut lives with a 
feautiful and passionate sincerity. Whilst he stood merely waiting and 
listening to the old clock measuring out second by second the span of life. 
But once in the beech wood, that sense of his inability to extract the 
magic out of the hours left him. 4 

He felt that he had just frightened a young god from his shrine, that if — 
he held his breath and waited, something very young and gold and shining 
would steal back, winnowing the honeyed air with azure wings. Some of 
the delicate, translucent bells seemed yet ringing from the touch of his 
gold-feathered heels. 

Mr. Duncan Chartres stepped very carefully into the lake of blue, — 
found a clear space under a tree, and sat down. Shafts of sunlight fell 
through the green tent over his head. He looked up into that strange 
green heaven of light, and wished he were a bird to inhabit so majestical, 
so emerald, a house. A gold bee blundered out of the haze, and a thrush | 
burst into rapture somewhere out of sight. Waves of sweetness assailed 
his senses. He was drowned in light and fragrance and dew. He closed his 
eyes and sat very still, listening for the footsteps of the returning god. 
But gods are seldom punctual, and after a while Mr. Chartres sighed and _ 
drew out his sketch-book. 

Many people have painted bluebells and a few have essayed poems in 
praise of their beauty, but no one yet appears to have captured their 
peculiar grace. Mr. Chartres was scarcely aware, so exalted his mood, 
that he was about to perpetrate another bad water-colour sketch of a 
bluebell wood. He opened his paint-box and surveyed the colours. Cobalt, 
rose-madder, a touch of Chinese white, of cerulean blue. The hours 
passed like minutes. His shoes were wet with dew and last night’s rain- _ 
drops slipped over the beech leaves on to his coat. A careless bird splashed _ 
his hat, and it seemed a delicate little attention. é : 

He held out his sketch and looked at it. That beech tree on the left, — 
with the silver ripples on its sleek grey skin, was delicious, and the group — 
of little birches on the right provided the proper balance. Greatly daring, 
he proceeded to wash in the bluebells. When he looked at his watch it | 
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was half-past two. He rose and stretched himself with a feeling of great 
elation. He looked again at his picture and it seemed that something of 
the virtue of the hidden god had gone into it, a blueness not of this world. 
But he knew the deceptive nature of pictures. They play you tricks. 
Look at them when the mood has passed, and you find too often that the 
lustre has departed. Like shells out of the deep, they lose their faery hues 
when the light-bestowing dews have dried. But perhaps this one, unlike 
all the rest, would keep the tints of ecstacy. Perhaps he might even dare 
to show it to Mrs. Egerton. His heart beat faster at the thought and a 
faint blush stained his cheeks. 

They were having tea on the lawn when he returned. The girl with the 
rather large nose whose name he found it hard to remember was teasing 
Leila Barrow about her vellum book. Mr. Chartres quailed at her daring. 
It was well known that her mysterious book was one of the subjects which 
must not be touched on with Miss Leila Barrow. It was tied up with a 
silver cord in a rather difficult knot. Sometimes one came on her writing 
in it in an empty room, and if one did not immediately beat a retreat, she 
tlosed it with a snap and got up and went away. But of course one soon 
got to know a little thing like that, and took care never to disturb her 
when she was alone. No one had ever found the book untied. 

_ Mr. Chartres had heard much speculation, in Leila’s absence, as to 

its contents, but hitherto no one had ventured, so far as he was aware, 

sig ealbothag Leila herself. 

_ Mr. Prinsep, particularly, was very curious about it. 

_“ Do you think,” he had asked the girl with the large nose whom they 

yometimes called Augusta—but her real name, as Mr. Chartres occasion- 

ly called to mind, was Miss Virginie Toussaint—“ that she has ever 

own it to Mrs. Egerton? ” 

_“ Everyone, sooner or later,” said Augusta, “tells a secret to Mrs. 

y . It’s as safe as whispering it down a well.” 

_“ Innumerable people confide in me, too.” said Mr. Prinsep. “ Would 
t surprise you very much if she let me see that book one day?” ; 
_“ Yes,” said Augusta, mercilessly, with a swift, sideways glance at his 
yrofile ; and you could tell from that look that she, too, thought he had a 
joatish face. 

_ Sometimes he read his poems to them in the evenings. And Mrs. Egerton 
stening with her rapt look would have tears in her eyes. But Leila Barrow 
eh privately to Mr. Chartres afterwards— It isn’t great Jp - 
t comes from his head. He is clever, you know, at gathering up the frag- 

nents spilled from the hearts of real poets.” ; 

“Some exquisite lines,’ murmured Mr. Chartres, remembering 

rs. Egerton’s face. ; » ‘ tee! : 

“ Um-m-m. Synthetic,” said Leila, with her belittling smile. : 
was why he thought her vellum book must be very interesting. 

he would as soon have asked to have a look at it as to have asked her 

or a kiss. There was something fierce and virginal and secret in her air. 
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A man might snare Leila Barrow, but he would never really possess her. 
As well marry a moonbeam, thought Mr. Chartres, as a woman whose 
thoughts are secret and inviolate. 
When, then, Augusta, in her rather harsh voice spoke of the book to 
Leila, Mr. Chartres looked at her in a hurried, furtive way. 
But Leila was perfectly calm, even smiling a little. 7 
She looked across at Mr. Chartres, who was waiting to be asked if he 
had got lost, waiting for some sign that he had been missed from the 
luncheon table. But none came. j 
‘ We have been talking of El Greco,” she said. But whether to turn the 
conversation or to bring him into it, he couldn’t tell. 
“It is very important,” said Augusta, ‘‘to know people’s attitude 
towards El Greco before establishing relations with them.” . 
These girls, how enchanting they were, flecked with the light that 
streamed through green leaves! The smell of grass and young poplar 
leaves, the green woodpecker some distance off, stabbing the lawn with 
his yellow beak, the blue flame under the spirit-kettle, and the curves of 
Mrs. Egerton’s face, brooding like a sibyl over the scene, added to Mr. 
Chartres’ contentment. Not even Mr. Prinsep, with his eyeglass and his — 
gold tooth and the faintly goatish gleam in his eyes a fleur de téte, could” 
spoil the enchantment saat lay upon Duncan Chartres. . 
“Tea ?”’ said Mrs. Egerton, with her far-away look. She handed him a 
cup with a little fleeting smile. ; 
“‘ Dear,” said Augusta, putting her head on one side and looking at 
Mrs. Egerton in her bird-like way, “ you do remind me of a flower we 
used to call Black-eyed Susan.” q 
“It is curious,’ said Mr. Prinsep, “ the number of things Mrs. Egerton 
reminds people of.” 
“It must be very pleasant,” said Mr. Chartres, nervously, “‘ to remind 
people of flowers.” | 
He wanted them to go on talking of Mrs. Egerton. It was so illuminating 
to discover the effect she had on others. What did the text books say of 
Helen of Troy and the old men at the gates ? | 
““ Yes—or trees. The most charming people I know call trees to mind— 
like Leila,” said Mrs. Egerton. Her dark eyes dwelt on Leila, teriderlyl 
“* She is a willow in springtime. There is a pale haze of loveliness about her, ' 
and some of last year’s dark leaves . . . like old dreams.” : 
Leila sat smiling, her black lashes veiling those green eyes which were 
the colour of pene Flattery in no way embarrassed her. Mr. Chartres 
thought she didn’t really deserve admiration so exquisite. She was too 
sophisticated, proud and disdainful. No one was important enough to be 
told her thoughts. If she said anything, about El Greco for instance, she 
said it gingerly, off the tip of her tongue, as though she told you—* You — 
can have that much from me ”’—as one throws a few scraps to a dog. 
But her real thoughts about El Greco, if she thought about him at all, were 
locked in her secret little heart, or maybe confided to her mysterious book. 
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Mr. Chartres had treasured for some days now her remark about 
Mr. Prinsep’s poetry. He couldn’t help feeling a little proud that she 
had said that to him about the hearts of poets. 

___ He was feeling most happy, with his sketch book tucked under his 
chair, almost as if he had already gained the freedom of the proud city in 
which they all seemed to dwell. He, too, had forgotten a meal and gone 
out into the wilderness to be alone. He had found ecstacy. He had never 

_ been so happy in his life. When he came back, Mrs. Egerton had smiled 

_ at him as if she knew what celestial business he had been about. So elated 

_ was he that he dared to hope he was already of the elect company of her 

_ friends ; that when he had gone, she might speak of him, too, as “a 

_ friend of mine,” and droop her eyelids over her eyes. 

__ Presently, they all drifted away, and left him alone with her. It was 

_ the moment for which he had been waiting. He stooped and felt under 

his chair. 

_ “Mrs. Egerton,” he began. But she was strumming a little tune on the 

_ table with her fingers. “ ‘That phrase,” she said “‘ how it haunts me.” 

__ He was rather red in the face from stooping, as he leaned towards her 

_and said in a confidential way—‘‘ Mrs. Egerton, I’d like to show you... .” 

_ “Excuse me—one moment . . . I must catch Burgess about those 

_ bulbs.”’ She got up and trailed away across the lawn, leaving her shawl 

on the grass. 

Mr. Chartres sat quite still. His heart slowed down to a quieter beat 
and he felt exaltation ebbing from him, as colours steal from the sunset, 
_ leaving grey ashes where living rose has been and gold and chrysophrase. 
___ If only she had been a little less absent-minded, he would have shown 
her his picture. He would have said . . . oh, things he had never told a 
mortal soul. (Surely, he would have been inspired to find them to tell). 

He turned over the pages of his book and looked at his sketch. 

It brought back with a rush those blue and green hours in the wood, 
_ the magical sense of the near presence of that young god. How people 
_ got between you and your felicity ! Only one person, he thought, and for 
some obscure reason tears sprang to his eyes, only one person he had 
~ ever known had the gift of effacing herself behind beauty. Hester Dale. 
- Perhaps real happiness is only to be found with the people you are not 
afraid of, people as colourless as water. Have you ever noticed that water 
_ reflects only beauty? 

__ Mrs. Egerton, with her lovely, moonlit quality, Leila Barrow who was 

_ like a tree, that other girl, Virginie, he knew that any one of them would 

have spoiled for him the secret golden hours of joy that he had spent 

alone with beauty in the beech wood. 

~ Only Hester, lost Hester, could have entered that quiet shrine without 

_ disturbing a leaf. Only Hester, of all the people he had ever known, would 

have dissolved into the blue light and the green gloom. 

And he knew that his picture was not for Mrs. Egerton’s dark, abstracted 

_ gaze ; for none of the bright alien eyes in this house. 
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He imagined Hester in a dress she used to wear long ago—a white dress 
with green squares. He showed her the picture. “‘ What do you think of 
it ?’ he asked her, carelessly. (It didn’t matter, really, what she thought). 

“Oh, Duncan, I Uke it!” she said, with her nervous little laugh, 
putting up her small freckled hand to her untidy hair, which always 
looked as though it were on the point of escaping from its pins. And the 
pupils of her eyes dilated as she looked at the picture, so that they grew 
dark and strange. No one had such betraying eyes as Hester, with the 
queerest capacity for growing from light to dark. 5 

In his imagination, Hester’s eyes grew into pools of darkness, and her 
nostrils twitched delicately (strange, how one remembers the odd little 
tricks of a woman after years and years), as she put her head on one side 
and looked at the picture. 

“Oh, Duncan, it’s so...so ... dewy,” she said, at length, “ and, you 
know, you’ve got that wet, silver look that sunlight has in a wood in the 
spring. And the bluebells . . . Oh, dear ! They make one faint with bliss.” 

“I knew you would understand, Hester. 1 wish I could see you again. 
But you wouldn’t be happy in this house. I couldn’t see you, you candid 
child, with those sophisticated people. 1 

“‘ Oh, they are very charming, my dear ; the kind of women one reads’ 
about in books (deep, enduring, country books like Hardy’s), or sees on 
the stage in a Russian play. I’d always dreamed of marrying a woman 
like that, but until now I never met one. I’ve been lonely, working in the 
City, living in Hornsey. No one has ever talked the same language, cared 
for the things I’ve cared about. Not you, Hester. Though you had some-_ 
thing these others lack. Sympathy, my dear. You were really rather sweet. 

“Tam afraid I hurt you pretty badly. But you went off with your golden 
head held high. You never gave a sign, did you? Oh, that riled me! I | 
ne Trivial little thing, she’s incapable of feeling,’ and gritted my 
teeth sc. 

At this moment, Mrs. Egerton came back over the lawn, her arm 
linked in a strange woman’s ; and that faintly-golden phantom, Hester 
Dale, faded away. ; 

“ Another siren,” thought Mr. Duncan Chartres. Under the curve of — 
a wide country hat, he saw a gleam of yellow hair. “ Another mysterious — 
woman out of a woodcut.” } 

He felt tired and lonely, sitting by the deserted tea-table, and hungry 
too. No one wanted to see his water-colour. No one cared what he thought. 
Their own lives, their own thoughts, were so rich and strange, what had 
he to offer that could possibly interest them ? 

He gathered up his things and retreated into the house, walking, rather 
absurdly, on tip-toe. ; 

“Who is that?” said the golden-haired lady, stopping short. “ He | 
walks like someone I used to know.” | 

“Oh, a queer little fellow my husband picked up. Percival,” said 
Mrs. Egerton, “ makes mistakes, and I suffer for them.” : 
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“Is his name Chartres ? ”’ 
“Why, yes, I believe it is. Something of the kind,” said Mrs. Egerton. 
“But I can’t speak of funny little men on an evening like this.” She 


_ flung her arms wide, as if to embrace the dreaming hour. 


“Such beauty,” she said, “ it’s almost too much for frail humanity 
to bear. One craves to be—why, what else but just immortal spirit ? ” 

The other, her face very delicate and innocent under the wide curves 
of her country hat, smiled up at Mrs. Egerton. 

“Yes,” she said, gently, “ I know.” 

““ My dear,” said Mrs. Egerton, ‘“‘ you are such a rest to me. There is 


no one to whom I so unburden my heart.” 


As she said good-bye at the gate, the visitor glanced up for a moment 
at the windows. But Mr. Duncan Chartres was busy packing his sketch 
away at the bottom of his trunk. He didn’t know that just at that moment 
life was taking some notice of him. He didn’t guess how delicately ironical 


it was being at his expense. 
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EHA 


By PHILIP GOSSE 


marching northwards towards what was to be known as the Battle — 
of Paschendaele. I was riding beside my friend the colonel when a~ 


I: was one day in the late summer of 1917, that the battalion was — 


motor despatch rider overtook us and handed him a note. This contained 
peremptory orders for the medical officer to proceed at once to England. 
On arrival there I received further orders to proceed to India. 


, 
i 
: 
t 


No time for getting kit for the tropics, and barely enough to gather — 


together a dozen mouse traps, a collecting gun, and what proved my 
most valuable possession of all, a letter of introduction from the late 
Oldfield Thomas, curator of mammals at the Natural History Museum 


Pa f= 


to Mr. W. S. Millard, who was then honorary secretary to, and moving ~ 


spirit of, the Bombay Natural History Society. 


After a long but interesting voyage to India, which included short — 


visits to Sierra Leone, Cape Town and Durban, the transport at last 
berthed alongside the docks at Bombay, where I was ordered to entrain 
the same afternoon as medical officer to a troop-train going to Bangalore. 


With my precious introduction, I hurried to find Mr. Millard and gave ~ 


him the letter. 


On leaving him to catch the train, he handed me a small green volume, ~ 


The Common Birds of Bombay, which he said I should find useful and 
interesting. 

It proved to be both, and more, for not only did it help me to identify 
the Indian birds, but introduced me to an author I had never before 
heard of, Eha, the subject of this article. 

The journey from Bombay to Bangalore takes about three days. As 
M.O. I had a saloon carriage all to myself. From dawn to dusk, as the 


train rumbled south, I sat on the floor of the carriage, with my legs dangling 


out of the open door, watching the passing country and trying, with the 


help of the book, to identify the birds, which seemed to spend their 
time perched on the telegraph wires, on purpose to see our train go by. | 


Many of these birds were recognisable from pictures or stuffed specimens 


seen in England, but many were quite unknown to me, and would have 


remained so, had it not been for Eha. 


The Common Birds of Bombay proved to be quite different from most _ 


bird books ; both in the way the author dealt with his subject and in the 
delightful style in which it was written. 
So surprised and pleased was I, that, directly I got back to Bombay, I 
searched the bookshops for other works of Eha, and was not disappointed. 
In all his books was the same quality of truth, observation, and insight 
into the ways of animals, written in a simple, charming style, combined 
with a delightful, quiet sense of humour. 
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Any little characteristic of habit, voice or movement of a beast, bird, 
or insect, seemed to have been noted down, and the reader at once recog- 
nised the subject of the portrait, even if he had never seen it before. 

This closeness of observation, this gift of expressing in simple language, 
the habits and appearance of wild things, must inevitably remind the 
reader of another great field naturalist, W. H. Hudson. The two shared 
the same intense love of birds and all other living things. 

But in one essential they differed. Eha possessed a quality which even 
the most ardent admirer of Hudson must admit the latter lacked ; a sense 
of humour. 

This bubbles up in all of Eha’s writings, and those who have read his 
annual reports of the Customs Department of India declare that even in 
those usually dry Government records, this same charming humour keeps 


_ intruding itself and forming oases in an otherwise arid desert. 


If, as the present writer hopes, this article may introduce Eha to new 


_Yeaders, it would be advisable for them to begin, not with the Birds of 


Bombay, but with one of his most popular works in India, The Tribes of my 


_ Frontier, Behind the Bungalow, or A Naturalist on the Prowl. 


Two other works have appeared under his pen-name, The Five Windows 


ZB of the Soul, and Concerning Animals and other Matters, but these are not 
_ as characteristic of Eha’s peculiar talent. The latter work was published 
_ posthumously and contains an interesting and sympathetic memoir of 
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_ classics, which appear so often and so aptly in his writings. He was also 
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the author by his friend Surgeon-General W. B. Bannerman, I.M.S. 
Before going on to discuss these books themselves it may be as well 


_ to say something about Eha the man. 


Edward Hamilton Aitken was born at Satara, in the Bombay Presidency, 


_ in 1851. His father was a missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 


Unlike the children of soldiers or civil servants, the boy was educated 
in India, at first by his father and later at the Bombay University, where 
he passed out at the top of the list for the examination of M.A. and B.A., 


- and also won the Homejee Cursetjee prize with a poem. 


In 1870 he was appointed Latin Reader to the Deccan College at Poona, 


_which probably accounts for the extensive acquaintance with the Latin 


‘well grounded in Greek, and was accustomed to read, every morning of 
his life, the Greek Testament, without the aid of a dictionary. 

After six years at Poona, young Aitken entered the Customs and Salt 
Department of the Government of Bombay, and was sent to take charge 
of the salt-peons at Kharagoda—the Dustypore of the “ ‘Tribes. 

His next post was to supervise the customs on the frontier between Goa 
-and North Kanara, a notorious hot-bed of malaria. 

Years afterwards, in 1902 when even the Indian Government had heard 
of his fame as a naturalist, Aitken was sent to make investigations into 
the prevalence of malaria at the same Customs stations along the Goanese 
frontier, and to devise means for protecting the salt-peons from the ravages 


of that fatal disease. It was during these investigations that he discovered 
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a new malaria-carrying mosquito, which was christened, in his honour, 
Anopheles aitkent. 


In 1903, he was appointed Chief Collector of Customs and Salt Revenues — 
at Karachi, and two years later was made District Gazetteer of Sind. 
One year afterwards he retired from the public service, and went to live, 
with his family, at Edinburgh ; a drastic change of climate after a long 
life in India, and one which brought about his untimely death at Morning-— 
side Place, on April 11, 1909. . 

Throughout his life Eha was a keen naturalist, though his chief interest _ 
was divided between birds and insects ; but nothing was missed by his” 
observant eye during his rambles in his beloved jungles. ; 

To quote the writer of the obituary on Eha which appeared in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, of which he was a founder: 
“He looked upon all creatures in the proper way, as if each had a soul 
and character of its own. He loved them all and was unwilling to hurt 
any of them, and accordingly was not a collector of specimens except in 
a very small way, just enough to get a thorough knowledge as he judged - 
sufficient of their lives and habits.” 

But although his writings are principally concerned with the animals, — 
birds, reptiles, and insects of India, Eha was a shrewd observer of 
humanity, brown humanity, as his book Behind the Bungalow testifies. 
This work may be said to take its place in the all too short list of Anglo-_ 
Indian Classics. . : 

Like his earlier books, The Tribes of my Frontier and A Naturalist on 
the Prowl, it originally appeared in the form of articles in the Times of India. 

To appreciate fully the charm of Eha’s style it is necessary to read the 
whole of at least one of his works, but a few extracts will give some idea of 
the pleasant lightness of his touch, his gentle humour and pervading 
kindness. . 

This sense of fun keeps appearing in all sorts of unlikely places, not 
only in his official reports, for we find a hint of it in the short preface to_ 
his Tribes of my Frontier : 

These papers were written during the Afghan War, and made their début in the . 
Times of India. ‘They come on the stage again in answer to what vanity fancied was 
an encore. Perhaps it was the voice of the Scotchman crying: ‘‘ Ong-core ! 
Ong-core ! We’ll hae nae mair o’ that ! ” 

In this book he describes all the various bests, from the little striped _ 
squirrel to the ants, which live around and invade the white man’s 
bungalow in India. 

In writing about the hot weather Eha says : 

Those creatures which confess the heat, and come into the house and gasp, I feel | 
drawn to . . . I should like to offer them cooling drinks. Not that all my middagl 
guests are equally welcome. I could dispense, for instance, with the grey-winged — 

bee, which has just reconnoitred my ear for the third time, and guesses it is a key- 


hole—she is away now, but only, I fancy, for clay to stop it up with. q 
Later on he remarks, “ It is strange that Europeans in India know so 


ee 
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little, see so little, care so little about all the intense life that surrounds 
them.” He urges his fellow-countrymen, isolated as he was for months 
on end, in some out-lying place, to take up the study of natural history, 
to beguile themselves from the dreadful boredom of which most of them 
complain so loudly. Returning to his “ Tribes,” he asks : 

Who will deny that a small mosquito, with black rings on a light ground, or a 
sparrow that has finally made up its mind to rear a family in your ceiling, exercises 
an influence on your personal happiness far beyond the Czar of all the Russias ? ” 

Perhaps one of the best chapters is the one about the Ants: creatures 


_ which play a large part in the life of the Anglo-Indian. 


The Ant, to which Solomon sent sluggards, was plainly the agricultural ant 
which lives in the fields. A space of ground round the mouth of its hole, about as 
wide as the hat of a padre whose views are just beginning to get ritualistic, is always 
cleared, like a threshing-floor, and covered with husks and chaff of the grain stored 
inside. These holes are the gateways of great cities, and from them great well- 
beaten roads lead away in all directions to the distant cities. Late and early these 
roads are thronged with crowds of busy ants... . . I once killed a centipede, and 
very soon a foraging ant found it. He, or rather she, surveyed it carefully, estimated 
the horse-power required to move it, and then started off homewards. Meeting 
another ant, she stopped it and said something which, for want of a microphone, 
I did not hear, and hurried on. The second ant made straight for the centipede, and 
found it without any trouble. Now nothing can be plainer than that the first ant 
told the second where to go. “‘ Glorious windfall ! Dead leviathan about two miles 
from here. Keep straight on till you come to a three-cornered pebble, then turn to 
the left and you will come upon three grains of sand and a straw. Climb the straw 
and you will see it. It is big enough to be seen a mile away.” 

Well, the second ant, when it had found the centipede, did not hurry home. It 
just sat down and waited till the first one returned, with a vast gang of labourers ; 
when each seized a leg of the centipede, and soon the stupendous mass was moving 
along merrily. 

Then there is the hunting ant : 
Of all the various species of these wonderful little beings, there is not one, I think, 


_- that impresses you more than the hunting ant. It is, unfortunately, not a house ant. 


It just invades your house at times, does its short sharp work, and is gone again. 
On these expeditions they always march in column, three abreast, with rapid steps 
and terrible earnestness of purpose. Not one wanders or lags behind. Sugar en- 
tices them not ; stores have no attractions for them. Straight as General Roberts 
they make for some ancient trunk in whose chinks and crannies the outlawed cock- 
roach and overgrown cricket have long skulked secure from my avenging slipper. 
Now their hour is come. With the rapidity of perfect system a guard is stationed at 
each hole or crevice, and then the main body of ants pours itself into the box. 
Then begins a panic. The cockroach, wild with terror, rushes headlong to the 
nearest outlet, and is collared by the guards and stung to death almost before it 
has time to realise the situation. The frantic crickets break into coruscations of 
agility which would enable one who has never seen an aurora borealis to realise it. 
But all in vain. Within a quarter of an hour the ants are marching out as they 
march in, three abreast, with rapid strides ; but now, with drooping limbs and 
trailing antennae, cockroach and cricket, cricket and cockroach, follow the long 


_ column in funeral procession. 
x* 
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Eha devotes a chapter to another sort of ant, which is not an ant at all. 
This is the so-called White Ant, the curse of the tropics. a. 
“The arch-scourge of humanity,” Eha calls them, “‘ the foe of civiliza- 


_ 


tion and blight of learning, the Goths, Ostrogoths, Vandals of Indian 


life . . . ” who “ prepare for their summer campaign by mustering their 
hordes, and going forth to sack our libraries, ravage our museums, desolate 
our godowns and eat our boots.” 


After describing the mounds several feet high, made by the white ants, 


in the form of miniature volcanoes, he passes on to the subject of the 
emigration of these pests, when they appear with wings and feebly flutter 
away. Eha writes : 
I remember sitting with a friend and watching them one fine monsoon day, as 
they issued from a hole in the ground. The hole was so small that they struggled 
out with difficulty, one at a time, though a number of sturdy workers were behind, 


pushing them. At first a lizard was posted at the mouth of the hole, and licked them — 


up as they came out, but we drove it off, and mounted guard ourselves, to see fair 


play. Every point of vantage on the trees around was occupied by a king crow, or — 


one of those strange birds, the swallow shrikes, which happened to be common in 
that place. 

As each young adventurer drew itself through the narrow gateway, arrayed like 
a bride in its long gauze wings, it bade a tearful farewell to the friends of its child- 
hood, and, rising upon the breeze, started upon the voyage of life. I do not know 
what rosy hopes were at that moment blushing on the horizon of its young life, 
but a king-crow shot from his station and wiped them all out with one loud snap 
of its beak. In half a minute a second rose on its feathery wings and sailed away 
towards the sky, until a swallow-shrike seemed to glide over it, and it disappeared 

. . thus, one after another, each in happy ignorance of the fate of its predecessors, 
they went forth to seek their fortunes, and the fortunes of all were the same. I 
doubt if a single one came to a happy end. 


No member of any of the tribes which inhabited Eha’s bungalow or 
compound was too humble or insignificant for his ever watchful eye and 
ever sympathetic interest. Even the dung beetle is not overlooked : 


One evening I dined with a Major who has a quiver full of anxieties at home, and 
he showed me the long row of their photographs in his pocket album ; another 
evening I met a small beetle, travailously rolling along a round ball of nutritious 
earthy matter, in which she proposed to bring up her family. The simplest way of 
managing the matter which suggested itself to her original mind was to stand on her 
head and kick the ball along with her hind feet ; and at this exercise I found her, 
panting and perspiring. At length she reached a pit which she had dug beforehand, 

~ and there she proceeded to bury the ball and cover it with earth; the Major, 
meanwhile, turning over in his thoughts the relative advantages of the Army and 
the Civil Service as a sphere for his first-born, and wondering, possibly, whether 
the Church would suit his second boy. 

__ Of course, the Major does not care a straw what becomes of the dirty little 
beetle and its vile grub ; on the other hand, it is a matter of the profoundest in- 
difference to the beetle whether the Major’s son runs away with an actress or 
becomes Archbishop of Canterbury. She has her own springs of gladness and 
sadness, and with these a stranger intermeddleth not. 
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Probably the most popular book Eha wrote, and that by which he is 
best remembered in India to-day, is Behind the Bungalow. 

Here the naturalist and trained observer describes the different servants, 
and other hangers-on who go to swell the long list of natives whose 
occupation is to minister to the comfort and repose of the white sahib. 

He starts off with the Boy ; that important functionary, who combines 
the duties of valet de chambre, butler, tailor, steward, and general agent, 
interpreter and treasurer : 


On assuming charge of his duties he takes steps first, in an unobtrusive way, to 
ascertain the amount of your income, both that he may know the measure of his 
dignity, and that he may be able to form an estimate of what you ought to spend. 


At the end of each month the Boy appears before his Master with an 
account of his expenditure. 


There is a mystery about these accounts which I have never been able to solve. 
The total is always, on the face of it, monstrous, and not to be endured ; but when 
you call your Boy up and prepare to discharge the bombshell of your indignation, 
he merely enquires in an unagitated tone of voice which item you find fault with, 
and you become painfully aware that you have not a leg to stand on. In the first 
place most of the items are too minute to allow of much retrenchment. You can 
scarcely make sweeping reductions on such charges as :—‘‘ Buttons for master’s 
trouser, 9 pies.”’ “ Tramwei for going to market, 1 anna 6 pies.” “‘ Grain to 
sparrow ”’ (canary seed !) “1 anna 3 pies.” “‘ Making white to Master’s hat, 5 
pies.” | 
When it is remembered that one pie is worth somewhere about the 
third part of one farthing, it is easily understood that sweeping reductions 
were difficult to attain. 

Evidently Eha suffered from the maladministration, as has every other 
Anglo-Indian, of the washerman, and he opens his chapter on the 
notorious Dhobie in the following words : 


I am an amateur philosopher and amuse myself detecting essence beneath 
semblance, and tracing the same principle running through things, the outward 
aspect of which is widely different. I have studied the Dhobie in this spirit and 
find him to be nothing else than an example of the abnormal development, under 
favourable conditions, of a disposition which is not only common to humanity, but 
pervades the whole animal kingdom. A puppy rending slippers, a child tearing up 
its picture-books, a mongoose killing twenty chickens to feed on one, a freethinker 
demolishing ancient superstitions, what are they all but Dhobies in embryo? 
Destruction is much easier than construction, and so much more rapid and abund- 
ant in its results, that the devastator feels a jubilant joy in his work, of which the 
tardy builder knows nothing. As the lightning scorns the oak, as the fire triumphs 
over the venerable pile, as the swollen river scoffs at the P.W.D.*, while arch after 
arch tumbles into its gurgling whirlpools, so the Dhobie, dashing your cambric and 
fine linen against the stones, shattering a button, fraying a hem, feels a triumphant 
contempt for the miserable creature whose plodding needle and thread put the 
garment together. This feeling is the germ from which the Dhobie has grown. Day 
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after day he has stood before that great black stone and wreaked his rage upon — 
shirt and trouser and coat, and coat and trouser and shirt. Then he has wrung them 
as if he were wringing the neck of poultry, and fixed them on his drying line with 
thorns and spikes, and finally he has taken the battered garments to his torture 
chamber and ploughed them with his iron, longwise and crosswise, and dropped 
glowing cinders on their tenderest places. Son has followed father through 
countless generations in cultivating this passion for destruction, until it has become ~ 
the monstrous growth which we see and shudder at in the Dhobie. 


Eha, himself a gardener and lover of flowers, had a soft place in his 
kind heart for the Malee, or Indian gardener. After discoursing about 
the various and strange ways of this indispensable member of the Indian — 
bungalow staff ; he writes : 


The highest branch of the Malee’s art is the making of nosegays, from the little 
‘ buttonhole,’ which is equivalent to a cough on occasions when backsheesh seems — 
possible, to the great valedictory or Christmas bouquet. The manner of making - 
these is as follows. First you gather your flowers, cutting the stalk as short as — 
possible, and tie each one firmly to an artificial stalk of thin bamboo. Then you — 
select some large and striking flower for a centre, and range the rest round it in © 
rings of beautiful colours. If your bull’s eye is a sunflower, then you may gird it 
with a belt of red roses. Yellow marigolds may follow, then another ring of red — 
roses, then lilac bougainvillea, then something blue, after which you may have — 
a circle of white jasmine, and so on. Finally you fringe the whole lot with green — 
leaves, bind it together with pack thread, and tie it to the end of a short stick. If 
the odour of rose, jasmine, chumpa, oleander, etc., is not sufficient, you can mix a 
good quantity of mignonette with the leaves on the outside, but, in any case, it is — 
best to sprinkle the whole profusely with rose water. This will make a bouquet 


fit to present to a Commissioner. ; 


An important part in the welfare of the Anglo-Indian is played hy the 


Gowlee or Doodwallah, who owns a herd of buffaloes or cows, and supplies — 
the milk and butter : 
Gopal is a man of substance, owning many buffaloes and immensely fat Guzerat — 
cows, with prodigious humps and large pendant ears. His family having been ~ 
connected for many generations with the sacred animal, he enjoys a certain con- I 
sciousness of moral respectability, like a man whose uncles are deans or canons. I 
Which calls to mind that famous passage of Sydney Smith, in his 
introduction to Waterton’s Wanderings in South America, in which, 
referring to the life and habits of the strange sloth, he wrote : ‘‘ He moves | 
suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and passes his life in . . 


ey, 


suspense—like a young clergyman distantly related to a bishop.” 
Another of Eha’s works popular in India was A Naturalist on the Prowl. 
In this the naturalist discourses pleasantly, amusingly, and with wonderful - 
insight about the lives of the inhabitants of his beloved Kanara Jungles, . | 
from butterflies to beetles, pythons to panthers. } 
_ He shows, in particular, a feeling of deep respect for the character of } 
the crabs of India. These are as much at home on land as in the water, — 
and are far more highly developed than the crabs which we in Europe are — 
used to finding in the pools left by the receding tide by the sea-shore : ; 


‘ 
. 
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The crabs (he writes) are a peculiarly interesting people, like the ancient in- 
habitants of Mexico, unique and not to be ranked with the other tribes of the earth. 

Professor Owen holds that the hand of man suffices to separate him from all the 
animals almost as widely as any two of them differ from each other. “‘' The conse- 
quences,” he says, ‘‘ of the liberation of one pair of limbs from all service in station 
and progression are greater, and involve a superior number and quality of powers, 
. ee resulting from the change of an ungulate into an unguiculate condition 
of limb. 

Think me not a mocker if I suggest that the crab shares this endowment with 
man, and perhaps that is the reason why he seems to stand apart from all other 
creatures that are clothed with shells. 

By pedigree the crab, I admit, is but a prawn which has curled its tail under its 
stomach and taken to walking ; but no one who has lived much among crabs and 
associated with them, so to speak, can lump them with prawns and other shell-fish 
good for curry. A crab is not like a lower animal. He does not seem to work by 
instinct. All his avocations are carried on as if he had fixed principles, and his whole 
behaviour is so deliberate and decorous that you feel almost sure, if you could get a 
proper introduction to him, he would shake hands with you. 

At times I have thought I detected a broad grin on the face of an old crab, but 
this may be fancy. I incline to the idea, however, that he has a sense of humour. 
he is courageous too—not foolhardy, but wisely valiant, and marvellously 
industrious. 

Watch him as he appears at the door with a great ball of sand in his arms, and 


erecting his eyes to see if any enemy is near, advances a few paces, lays his burden 


down, and returns to dig. 

. . . Heis, I think, the noblest of his race. Living in the open campagne on the 
white sea-shore, he learns to trust for safety to the keenness of his sight and the 
fleetness of his limbs. Each eye a miniature watch-tower, or observatory, and his 
legs span seven times the length of his body. When he runs he seems to be on 
wheels : you can fancy you can hear them whirr. But keen as is his sight and 
amazing as is his speed, he more than needs it all; for alas ! he is very tasty and 
all the world knows it. In his early days the sandpipers and shore birds, nay, the 
very crows, and, proh pudor ! my turkeys patrol the water’s edge, and he scarcely 
dares to show his face by daylight. Then as he grows beyond the fear of petty 
enemies, he comes within the ken of greater ones. The kite, sailing high overhead, 
swoops like a thunderbolt and carries him off. The great kingfisher, concealed in 
an overhanging bough, watches its opportunity, and when he has wandered far 
from his hole, darts upon him and scoops him up in its long beak. 

The kestrel hawks him, dogs hunt him in sheer wantonness, jackals hunt him to 
eat him, owls lie in wait for him, and when he takes refuge in the water, an army of 
sharks and rays is ready for him. 

And man closes the list 

‘ Those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings by the coral reef.’ 


are watching mostly for crabs. 
The temptation to go on quoting Eha must be resisted, but one or two 


extracts out of The Common Birds of Bombay may be permitted. Naturally 
the Vultures, which play such an important part of the sanitation of 
India come in for their proper share : 


——e 
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It is not easy indeed to realise to oneself the extent and beneficence of the work 
carried on throughout the length and breadth of India, from year’s end to year’s 
end, by the mighty race of vultures. Every day and all day they are patrolling the 
sky at a height which brings half a revenue district within their ken. ‘The worn- 
out bullock falls under the yoke, never to rise again, and is dragged off the road and 
left ; or the old cow which has ceased to be profitable and has therefore ceased to 
be fed, lies down in a ditch for the last time. Before the life has left the old body 
some distant “‘ pater-roller ” has seen it, and, with rigid wings slightly curved, is 
sloping down at a rate which wipes out five miles in a few seconds. A second sees" 
the first and, interpreting its action, follows with all speed. A third pursues the 
second, and so on till, out of a sky in which you could not have descried two bir 
half an hour ago, thirty or forty dark forms are converging on one spot. When 
they get right over it, they descend in decreasing spirals and settle at various 
distances, and wait for the end like American reporters. \ 

When the end comes, if you are squeamish or fastidious, go away. . . . Such 
work cannot be made artistic, and the vulture is not an aesthete. That bald head and 
bare neck are not ornamental, but they mean business ; they are the sleeves tucked 


up for earnest work. ; 
Of the Water-wagtails, birds as different as can be imagined from the 
hulking vulture, Eha writes :-— | 


, 4 
When I was a boy the wagtails had a peculiar fascination for me, and the feeling 


has not quite faded away yet. There is something so original and droll about their 
idea of life ! To hold a long tail horizontally behind you and wag it vigorously and 
incessantly, to spend your days near cool waters, running about on the ground—not 
hopping like a sparrow, but running with alternate steps—and catching little some- 
things in the air, this is the wagtail’s notion of the way to be happy. And it is 
happy ; the vivacity and nimble eagerness of all its motions leave no doubt about 
that. No other bird behaves in this fashion. . . . It runs and turns and twists and 
leaps into the air, and you cannot see what it is after, but you distinctly hear thel 
snap of its little bill, like the pop of a distant snipe-shooter’s gun. It follows the 
cattle in the pastures and runs in and out among their feet ; they are its beaters, 
_ which drive the game for it. 

Surely no writer has described in better words than these the habits 
common to the whole family of Wagtails. 

Eha, like that great writer, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, was born in India. 
But Eha, as has been said, was educated in India, and lived there almost 
to the end of his life. For this reason his circle of readers and admirers, 
his public, was limited to the Anglo-Indian community. : 

If one may judge the choice of reading matter amongst Anglo-Indians, ~ 
by running one’s eye along the shelves of the few Bombay bookshops, 

and studying the lists of works published in India, there is little love of 
true literature to encourage authorship. The popular works appear to 
be those devoted to pig-sticking, shooting, the care of horses, and cookery. 
It is most probable that had Eha lived in England his undoubted talents 
as an essayist would have been recognised, and he would have received the ~ 
encouragement and appreciation, denied to a man hidden away in such an 


obscure backwater of the Indian Civil Service as the Department of 
Customs and Salt. - 
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THE BOSWELL SUPPLEMENT 


By H. N. KIRWAN 


N his will, James Boswell decreed that his private papers should be 
[ published for the benefit of his younger children. To his literary 
executors—Edward Malone, Sir William Forbes and the Reverend 
W. J. Temple—he left it to say whether all or part of the papers should be 
published. His old friend and correspondent William Temple only sur- 
-vived him by about a year. Edward Malone and Sir William Forbes 
seem to have read some or all of the papers. Sir Alexander Boswell, who 
succeeded to the estate of his father, considered that it had lowered the 
dignity of a Scottish gentleman to sit at the feet of “‘ th’ auld dominie,” 
as his grandfather, Lord Auchinleck, had called Dr. Johnson. The 
memory of his father’s association with writers and artists of every kind 
was distasteful to Sir Alexander, who distrusted any man who wanted to 
_express himself in anything but the spoken word. 

James, Boswell’s younger son, was only about fifteen or sixteen years of 

_age when their father died. The boy was more like his father in taste and 
in outlook than Sir Alexander, but he was given little say at that time in 
_any of the affairs of the estate. Sir Alexander ruthlessly banished the relics 
of Johnson from sight and, as far as possible, from mind. The portrait 
-of the doctor by Reynolds was transported from a place of honour to the 
attic, with a black cabinet containing papers and a bulky manuscript of the 
Life of Dr. fohnson which would not fit into the cabinet. ‘This seems to have 
lain on the damp attic floor for over a century. The cabinet itself had been 
bequeathed to James Boswell by his grandmother, Lady Kincardine, and 
he had made it an heirloom which his descendants could only allow to be 
“alienated ” on payment of a penalty of a thousand pounds. 
__ The literary executors were scattered far—Edward Malone was usually 
in London, Sir William Forbes there or in Edinburgh, William Temple in 
-a West Country rectory. Sir William Forbes, therefore, decided to place 
the whole responsibility of deciding whether or not the papers should be 
_ published on the shoulders of a lawyer—Robert Boswell, a cousin german 
_of the elder James. The lawyer advised that there should be no publication 
of any of the letters or journals until those who were mentioned in them 
were all likely to be dead. The appearance of the Life of Dr. Johnson had 
brought a storm of protests from those who were mentioned in it or their 
‘relatives. At one spot in a journal, Sir William Forbes had pinned a slip 
which remained where he had put it in for a hundred and twenty-five years. 
On it he had written simply ‘‘ Reprehensible Passage, W.F.” 

A few of those interested in the work of Boswell asked about his papers 
in the years immediately following his death. ‘They were assured that these 
‘had all been burned. James Boswell the Younger, who may have con- 
sidered the publication of some of them, died in 1822, twenty-seven years 
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after his father’s death. As a result of a duel about some incident that oc- 
curred at his funeral, Sir Alexander Boswell died of wounds some weeks later. 

Another James Boswell, grandson of the biographer, succeeded to the 
property. He had no sons, and broke the entail made by his great-grand-_ 
father, Lord Auchinleck, in favour of his two daughters. One of these, 
who became Mrs. Mounsey, lived at Auchinleck all her life. She had no 
children. The other sister married the fifth Lord Talbot de Malahide, and 
lived at Malahide Castle in County Dublin. All Mrs. Mounsey’s property — 
at Auchinleck went to her nephew, the son of her sister, who became the 
sixth—and the present—Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

His father, the fifth Lord Talbot de Malahide, was still alive when Mrs. 
Mounsey died in 1905, and he brought to Malahide Castle, amongst other » 
things, the private papers of James Boswell, which his son had just in- 
herited. Because it had lain so long exposed to the air and the dust and 
the damp in the lumber-room at Auchinleck, most of the manuscript of _ 
the Life had decayed—and a jolt on its journey to Ireland reduced nearly 
all of it to dust. Years afterwards, it was found possible to put sixteen of 
its pages on to fine gauze, and so to preserve them for some time at least. 

It must have got abroad that some Boswell papers had arrived at _ 
Malahide, for soon afterwards rumours began to be heard that the story of 
their destruction was false. In 1926, Colonel Ralph Isham, an American 
collector, was allowed to see the cabinet and its contents and what was left 
of the Life. He purchased at once a letter from Oliver Goldsmith to Bos-_ 
well and a few others, and within two years he was able to buy the rest of | 
the collection. With it he obtained an assurance from Lord Talbot de- 
Malahide that a search made at Auchinleck and Malahide Castle had 
revealed no other Boswell papers. He took his purchases to New York. 

There he put them into the hands of Mr. Geoffrey Scott, to whom he © 
entrusted the work of editing them. Thirteen volumes of these papers have — 
already appeared in a limited and private edition, and there are to be seven - 
more. Unfortunately, Mr. Scott died before his task was completed. He 
had seen most of the first nine volumes in print, but had not corrected 
all of the proofs. His work was taken up by Mr. Frederick Pottle, of Yale 
Coe who is known as the author of The Literary Career of a 

oswell. | 

The collection has come to be called The Malahide Papers. It was | 


divided by Mr. Scott into three categories :— 


(1) Those of such remarkable interest that they should be given permanent 
form without delay. ' 
(2) Those of markedly inferior interest and others which needed protracted 
research work before they could usefully be published. y 
(3) A residuum of papers too trivial to be printed, although a few specialists — 
might desire to consult them in manuscript. q 


All of the sixteen volumes of this edition consist of papers belonging to 
the first class. 
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The part of the edition available has been printed in New York on hand- 
made paper with a reproduction of an eighteenth century fount of type 
specially imported from England for the purpose.* The size and shape of 
the volumes is irregular, being determined by the facsimiles which they 
contain. Each of them is bound in paste-board covered in bright red paper, 
and each has its own case to match. Cover and case together make but a 
frail protection for volumes of such value and weight. Presumably 
Colonel Isham anticipates that those who can afford to buy such books 
_will prefer to have them rebound to their own taste. 

As a whole, the Malahide Papers form what is virtually an autobiography 
of James Boswell. They begin with a letter which he wrote to his mother 
when he was thirteen years of age and she had just been delivered of a 

still-born son, and end with some letters written about him by notable 
people soon after his death. They cover his whole life, his numerous 
jaunts to London, his tour of Europe, his visits to Scottish houses, his 
life as a lawyer in Edinburgh and elsewhere, his famous journey to the 
Highlands with Dr. Johnson and his’ visit to Ireland with his cousin 
_ Peggy Montgomerie, who later became his wife. They show him at the 
home of Zélide—Isabella van Tuyll—at Utrecht, in the Courts of Germany, 
with Voltaire and Rousseau, in many parts of France and Italy, as the 
guest of the Corsican patriot General Paoli in that oppressed island. 
_ Again, he is seen interviewing Pitt the Elder in the statesman’s house in 
Bond Street. Constant light is being thrown by his writings on the social 
life of his time in Great Britain and in Europe. There are his love letters 
_and his correspondence with his friends and acquaintances and with those 
_who were being honoured or irritated by his formal attentions. At one 
_ time he was almost betrothed to Zélide, a beauty and a wit, a considerable 
heiress and one of the most notable women of her time. Here are his 
letters to her and her’s to him. As Mr. Scott says in the General Intro- 
_ duction, Boswell was a man who never willingly destroyed a paper on which 
-anything had been written. Moreover, he even kept copies of his love 
letters and of his replies to quite unimportant invitations. In a letter to 
Monsieur van Tuyll proposing for the hand of his daughter, he requests 
_ that the document will either be returned to him or that he may be allowed 
to copy it on his next visit to their home. It was too long for even him to 
copy before he sent it, but he thought that he would always be curious 
to know how he had written on an affair of that consequence. __ 

His notes were taken on any scrap of paper that came to his hand. 
Some of them were made while the conversations which they recorded 
were actually in progress. These were later copied into the journals 
which he kept nearly all his life—sometimes at the end of the day on which 
they were taken down, sometimes weeks afterwards. The only period in 
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which Boswell made no attempt to keep a journal was the eighteen months 
immediately after his marriage. During that time he did not even write 
to Dr. Johnson. ‘ 
Boswell loved the making of his journals. “ I have a strange feeling,” he 
said, “as if I wished nothing to be secret that concerns myself.” His 
wife hated the journals, and asserted that in them he “ embowell’d himself 
for posterity.” 4 
From a comparison of the notes and the completed journals and his 
printed books, Boswell’s literary methods are made plain for the student. 
An incident may be seen in all the stages of its dressing. What stands out 
most clearly, however, is the real regard that Boswell had for the objective 
truth, in detail as well as in broad outline. He felt himself to be essentially 
a faithful reporter, and it seemed obvious to him that it was his duty ie 
record everything that he saw or experienced, whether it was decorous or 
indecorous. His lack of reticence, about which complaint has been made, 
was due to his attitude towards his work. Boswell was right in thinking — 
that his greatest value was as a reporter. He let his heroes and his villains 
speak for themselves, his genius made them live upon his stage. He 
achieved greatness—and deserved it—because he was content to set down — 
what his characters said and did, and to leave the rest to his readers. 
Samuel Pepys had been frank because he did not foresee that any eyes 
but his own would be able to decipher his diaries. His contemporary, _ 
Evelyn, wrote for the world. For that reason, as well as the fact that Pepys _ 
had a far more interesting mind, a dozen people to-day know Pep | 
work intimately for every one that wants to re-read Evelyn’s diaries. The 
artist in Boswell transcended the man. He did not care to paint a pleasant - 
portrait of himself, but preferred to paint the true lines of his figure and to 
put on the “ canvas ” of his written pages as much of his soul as he could — 
transfer to it. ; 
With all his self-consciousness and his attempts to appear exceedingly 
sophisticated, Boswell remained a child at heart for most of his life. At 
twenty-seven, he drafted an infantile oath for his brother David to take. 
David was then about to set out to trade in Spain. There was an old ruin 
in the grounds of Auchinleck and, “ standing on its ancient walls,” the 
outh was induced to swear to defend them with “‘heart, purse and sword.” 
he document, of which there is a facsimile in Volume I, was duly wit- 
nessed at the time and re-affirmed, again in the presence of witnesses, 
when the merchant returned home after thirteen years. He then recorded 
that he had changed his first name to Thomas, as the natives of Spain 
disliked names taken from the Old Testament. Volume I, also contains 
The Inviolable Plan, which Boswell designed to read every morning before 
or at breakfast, and in which he gives himself much good advice. He 
counsels himself to restrain his “‘ sarcastical Scottish humour,” to refrain — 
from undue familiarity with others, that he may not be hurt by their undue 
ratty to him, above all, he is to write a portion of his journal every 
ay. ; 
; 
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Of the two letters from Oliver Goldsmith in the collection, one is merely 
an invitation to meet Sir Joshua Reynolds and the other was obtained by 
Boswell from Goldsmith through a trick. News of the first production in 
London of Goldsmith’s comedy She Stoops to Conquer reached Scotland 
just as Boswell was about to set out on a journey to London, and a few 
hours after the birth of one of his daughters. The Scot wrote at once to the 
playwright to congratulate him on the success of the play and to inform 
him of the addition to the Boswell family. Now, Goldsmith was known 
to hate the writing of letters and would certainly not have given himself the 
trouble of replying to a letter if he thought that he would soon see its 
writer. So Boswell prays the Irishman to “ reply as if in repartee,” and 
neglects to inform him that he is setting out for London from Scotland at 
almost the same time as his letter. Hence the Boswell collection is en- 
riched by a communication from a great dramatist written about one of the 
principal events of his career. Goldsmith complains of the behaviour of 
the newspapers in regard to his play. He has thrashed one of the editors 
for remarks about it and the journalist is “‘ taking the law ” of him. Still, 
the poet optimistically remarks that the papers have lately been so 
scandalously abusive that he doubts whether the editor will get any 
damages. However it ends, if Boswell will come to London soon they will 
“ laugh it off ” together. Boswell was in London when Goldsmith’s reply 
reached Scotland. History does not record what explanation he offered 
to the poet. Another interesting letter is one written about Boswell by 
Robert Burns, the other great literary genius of Ayrshire, who was drinking 
himself to death at one corner of the county while Boswell was imitating 
him at the other. 

_ A few words in the Introduction to Volume VIII announce, with no 
comment, that the originals of the letters written to Boswell by Margaret 
Montgomerie, his cousin, friend and afterwards his wife, have disappeared 
from the fireproof safe which Colonel Isham had provided for their 
protection in New York. All except one—her letter of acceptance of his 
proposal of marriage, which was in a separate case with his letter of 
proposal. 
S * * * * 


- It must be admitted that there is much on record to show that James 
Boswell did worse than his betters of later days have done. But was that 
much worse than his contemporaries did or, for that matter, than the young 
writers of to-day have done, if they are to be judged by their own books ? 
Yet in his recent Portraits in Miniature, Mr. Lytton Strachey roundly 
denounces Boswell as a drunkard, a lecher and a snob. Apparently Mr. 
Lytton Strachey wrote in ignorance of the Malahide Papers, but he wrote 
with the new material to his hand that is provided in Professor Tinker’s 
book Young Boswell. Despite the fresh light that was there shed on 
Boswell the man, Mr. Lytton Strachey takes the same view of the bio- 
grapher that Macaulay took about a hundred years ago, when Croker’s 
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edition of The Life of Dr. Johnson appeared. There is much in both 
Professor Tinker’s collection and in the Malahide Papers that might 
modify that view. Was Macaulay right in his view, even on the facts 
as he knew them ? j 
Boswell was no saint, it is true. He was bitterly conscious of that fact. 
His very repentances have been taken by writers on him, since his time, as — 
evidence of his “‘ hypocrisy.” The lives of the saints themselves, however, 
are often records of sins and repentances and returns to sin. What are 
standards for, if it is possible to live up to them always ? It must be said 
for Boswell that the saints were not given to putting their confessions on 
paper as freely as he put his. And it must be remembered that a man of © 
the later eighteenth century who was not occasionally drunk, and given to. 
an illicit ‘‘ affair”? here and there, was regarded as a milksop. All bio- 
graphers have to go to life for their raw material. So that they may weigh | 
men truly, they must have a knowledge of life. A mingling with men of ' 
their world is essential in their calling. Boswell was no exception. , 
Macaulay says that if he had not been a great fool he would never have 
been a great writer. It is equally true that if he had not been something | 
of a lecher and a wine-bibber he could never have bequeathed to the woul . 
such complete pictures of the social life of his time. He had to be intimately 
of his circle as well as in it, or he could not have discovered its secrets in _ 
order to impart them to posterity. As for his snobbery, he preferred the ; 
company of writers and painters and actors ; while he was conscious of | 
his own social superiority as a “ gentleman ”’ who would one day be a} 
landed proprietor. Is there any sense in blaming a man for being himself ?' 
In spite of boasts of their family connection with William the Conqueror ' 
and a few aristocratic relations by marriage or otherwise, the Boswells 
were, in the middle of the eighteenth century, just struggling up from the: 
professional classes. His father was a hard-working barrister who had. 
become a Law Lord. Distinctions between the younger branches of land-: 
owning families and distinguished members of learned professions, or! 
millionaire tradesmen, are not now so clearly marked as thay were then., 
They still mean something, but they meant vastly more in Boswell’s day.. 
His immediate ancestors and his immediate descendants took the commo 
view of their time when they thought that his associations with Johnso 
and Goldsmith and the elder Sheridan had degraded him and the 
socially. In consorting with artists on equal terms, Boswell was even : 
little in advance of his time. And many a man has been put to death be 
cause he was born, spiritually, before his time. Boswell’s conduct was no 
such as to merit social death, but it did cause him and his family some slight : 
social inconvenience. To read Macaulay and Mr. Lytton Strachey, it: 
would seem that they were forgetting when they wrote that the French: 
Revolution, and all the modern social ideas that it created, came into being! 
long after Boswell had begun to write. He saw Voltaire and Rousseau! 
twenty-five years before the leaven that they spread had begun to ferment}! 
actively in France. It is, therefore, not only unfair to condemn Boswell 
i 
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for being essentially of his own day and generation, it is foolish, for thus 
he is seen out of drawing. If he is to be seen as he was, he must be set 
against his appropriate backgrounds—those of the Third George and of 


- the Regency. 


Nor should it be forgotten that he chose to marry a dowerless girl 
against the wishes of his father who, out of spite, married a young girl, as 
his second wife, on the same day as James espoused Peggy Montgomerie. 


_ He threatened to disinherit this eldest son of his for disobedience to his 


_ wishes. The Law Lord pointed out that a marriage could easily have been 
_ arranged between James and a young woman whose broad acres marched 


_ with those of Auchinleck. James followed his heart. But he was fond of 
_ testing ladies to whom he made matrimonial proposals by pretending that 
he had been cut off by his father with {100 a year or so. He pretended 


this to Zélide and again to Margaret Montgomerie, who replied that she 
preferred James Boswell to any other man, whatever his wealth, and that 


_ she was willing to go with him into any corner of the world. She bore him 
_ many children, and never seems to have repented of her bargain, and his 
_ journals in many places testify at least to his sincere regard for her. Dr. 
_ Johnson said that he believed that Boswell had never left a house without 


leaving a wish for his return. It was Boswell who broke off the tentative 


- engagement between himself and Zélide—that brilliant woman the fame 
_ of whose wit had reached Voltaire and Frederick the Great, and who ended 
_ by marrying a dull Swiss tutor. Boswell disapproved of her views on 
religion, it seems, and decided at last that she would “ propugate [sic] 
_ wretches.” 


Poor Boswell ! He has been condemned because he set down on paper 


_ the shameful secrets of his soul—the secrets that most men and women 
_ keep from all others, and more especially from themselves. If Boswell 
_ is ever to be understood, surely it must be in this age, when most of the 
writers consider that there is only one true shame—to be ashamed. 


Out of the whole of these Malahide Papers—Boswell’s real biography— 


only one passage was deleted by Lord Talbot de Malahide before he parted 


with them to Colonel Isham. It was the same that Sir William Forbes 


had indicated as a “ reprehensible passage.”’ Luckily, Colonel Isham 
_ read the twelve or so pages which make it up before they were cut out. 


The editor is consequently able to set down the gist of it. 


As he was returning from his European tour, Boswell had arranged to 


meet Therése Le Vasseur in Paris, in order that he might give her his 
protection on the perilous way from Paris to the coast and to England. 
She was Rousseau’s mistress, whose acquaintance he had made in the 


house of the Philosopher at Métier. When they set out, they had no 
idea of love-making. Their minds were turned to it by their close com- 
_ panionship in the coaches and the difficulty in getting separate rooms in 


the inns at night. The complications, says the editor, were so comic that 


_ it would have been a pity if they had been utterly lost to the world. In the 
simplicity of his conceit, Boswell had thought to win the gratitude of the 
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lady by allowing her to experience the superiority of his own vigorous 
youth over the senile fondness of Rousseau. But Therése stunned and 
humiliated him by denying any superiority. Youth and vigour she granted 
to him, but she maintained that he lacked art, and of the two she preferred 
art. Then, as she saw that he was crestfallen, she asked him not to be hurt. 
She would give him lessons in the art of love-making. Boswell was frankly 
terrified at the thought of the first lesson. Their apartment that night was 
a private dining room with a bed in an alcove at the end. The lady went 
early to bed, commanding him to follow speedily. Terrified, he returned” 
to the outer room, and there seized and emptied a bottle of wine, which 
had been left there for him by his order. He had known that he would 
need to take courage from a bottle before he began his course of instruc- 
tion. He was like a child and not a lover in the lady’s hands, he owns. And» 
her lesson bored him. So he soon tried to turn the conversation to _ 
Rousseau, determined to get at least a few dicta philosophi for his fournal 
from the dismal adventure. Therése in her turn was bored with this ;_ 
and presumably she fell asleep. Boswell was left reflecting that it is a 
mistake to run away with an old man’s mistress. i 
A very crude landscape in water-colours by the boy Boswell adorns the | 
first volume. It is the only one that he left. But what beautiful pictures in — 
words he made ! : 
Voltaire, with an amiability for which history has given him too little 
credit, received Boswell most hospitably and lodged him at the Chateau 
of Ferney, whence the young man wrote with self-conscious pride, at great _ 
length, and on Voltaire’s own notepaper, to W. J. Temple, in his quiet 
rectory. As usual, Boswell was almost as much interested in the sur-— 
roundings of the great man as he was in the man himself. In the Chateau 
“everything put me in mind of a decent Scots house, and I thought surely the — 
master of the Family must go to church and do as public Institutions require : and 
then I made transition to the real master, the Celebrated Voltaire, the Infidel. . .. 
I was very genteely lodg’d. My room was handsom. The bed purple cloth lin’d 
with white quilted satin—the chimney piece marble and ornamented above with 
the pictures of a French toilet.” 
By contrast, the house of the elder Pitt in Bond Street disappointed him. 
The parlour into which he was first shown was too simply furnished for his 
taste. But the rooms upstairs were a little better. In a long chamber, he 
saw Pitt, who was to be Chatham, surrounded by three or four friends— 
a tall figure in black clothes, wearing a white nightcap, at eleven in the 
forenoon, his foot swathed in flannel bandages and supported on a gout 
stool. The visitor had come, in Corsican costume, to plead the cause of that 
oppressed island. He spoke of the Corsican patriot—his friend General 
Paoli, who had received him in his own lodgings in Corsica. Boswell had 
gone there on the suggestion of Rousseau, which may have been malicious, 
because assassinations of natives and more especially of foreigners, were 
numerous in Corsica at that time. Pitt warned the suppliant sententiously 
that he, being a Privy Counsellor, could hear little and say less about such — 
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places as Corsica. A Privy Counsellor was under Oath to repeat all that 
he might hear of foreign parts that concerned Great Britain to the King 
and Council. However, Boswell managed to ask him whether a letter sent 


_to Mr. Pitt by General Paoli had ever been received in Bond Street. It 


had not ; but doubtless those about the King had seen to it that it should 
not be delivered. Had it been, Mr. Pitt would have had an assurance of 
his regard for him conveyed to General Paoli. He could not, as a Privy 
Counsellor, have entered into any correspondence with General Paoli, 


_ but he would not have it thought in any part of the world, however distant 


or however small, that Pitt was insensible to the Cause of Liberty. To 


_ Boswell’s slight chagrin, Pitt had heard little of Rousseau and had read 
_ none of his writings—an omission of which the statesman was ashamed 


_and which he would take steps to remedy forthwith. Modestly, Mr. Pitt 


_ suggested that Rousseau had probably never heard of himself. On the 


contrary, declared his young guest, Rousseau had said that he could never 
forget the gentleman who gave him a print of Mr. Pitt—James Boswell 


_ being that gentleman. 


Less kind than Voltaire, Rousseau had at first refused to see Boswell. 


_ Later he relented and the young Scot spent five days at the Inn at Métier 
_ in the “ cultivation of Rousseau.’ He derived more satisfaction from his 
_ association with Voltaire and Rousseau than from any other experiences on 
_ the continent of Europe. He pictures himself as holding his own with 
_ these two intellectual giants of their time and continent. On his return, 
_ Dr. Johnson pained him by referring to them habitually as “ villains ” 
and “‘ wretches.” 


As to General Paoli, Boswell later succeeded in collecting several 


- hundreds of pounds to help Corsica, which he spent on ordnance, and 
_ despatched the munitions to the island. Then, when General Paoli visited 


England, Boswell was to be seen driving with him in Hyde Park, in the 


_ patriot’s coach. These jaunts were duly described by Boswell in 
_ paragraphs sent to the Public Advertizer, whose correspondent he was. 


It has always been imputed as a vice to Boswell that he was ready to 


turn the most solemn as well as the most comical events into occasions for 
_ uttering well-sounding and insincere sentiments. Yet there was in him an 
_ essential honesty. In the same breath as that in which he moralises over 
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his mother’s death, he is confessing that he sang to cheer himself, just 
_after he heard the news, but that he would have been ashamed if anybody 
had heard him do so. 


There is, indeed, and very strangely, a sort of spiritual relationship 


between the work of James Boswell and the Ulysses of James Joyce. 
_ Superficially, the minds and the methods of Joyce and Boswell could not 
be more unlike. But both of the writers are determined to give true 
_ pictures of men’s minds. Possibly no man’s mind is pleasant to behold ; 
and Boswell’s may have been no pleasanter than most others. But at least 


_ it was the mind of an artist, informed by the courage of an artist. Boswell 
_ was too keenly perceptive not to realise that many of those about him 
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laughed at him and thought him a clown. Vain man as he was, he was 
content to turn the laugh on himself, if his work could gain by his doing 
so. He liked a laugh, whether he occasioned it or not. Did he not moo 
like a cow for the delectation of the pit at Drury Lane? His life in the 
eighteenth century was no more reprehensible than was that of Benvenuto 
Cellini, whose autobiography was written long before, at the Renaissance. 
Cellini and Boswell were artists who saw themselves whole, and showed 
themselves whole to others. Boswell may have been all that Macaulay 
and Mr. Lytton Strachey say that he was. And still they could not be said 
to have judged him fairly if they measured his conduct by the standards 
of their different times instead of by those of his own eighteenth century. 
When all is said, it must be accounted to Boswell for righteousness that 
it was his own warts which he painted for posterity to gaze upon. : 
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CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE 


By A. G. MACDONELL 


UMBER 4 Carlton Gardens, once the home of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Balfour, has been secretly and swiftly torn down by 
the landlords, the Commissioners of Crown Lands, and a new 
building is to be erected on the site. The new building is to be 


used as office-premises in the heart of the Carlton residential area; it 


_ is to be built of Portland Stone in the midst of stucco and paint ; and it is 


to tower thirty feet above the rest of Nash’s uniform facade. It is a strange 


_ and mysterious act, and the story of its conception and birth and growth 


is creeping day by day into the sun out of strange and mysterious shadows. 

Let us begin the story at the beginning. The Saxon kings owned land. 
The Norman kings acquired it. That is the origin of Carlton House 
Terrace. Even the Norman kings, strong and vehement men, were hedged 


_ round by political theory in their administration of these lands, and it was 


_ established very early that the king could not own land as a private citizen 


and that the Crown Lands were, in the words of Sir William Anson, 
_ “inseparably associated with the public duty.” Later on Parliament 


- watched with a keen eye the doings of the King as squire. Charles II 


_ brought the matter to a head with his engaging habit of giving away farms 


and manors in exchange for hours of gentle dalliance, and Parliament 


- resolved that the power to alienate the Lands should be taken away for- 
ever from the King. Then some ingenious person pointed out that the 
_ King’s property would never fluctuate in size, but would always be 
_ fluctuating in value as prices went up and down or as tenants fell down 
_ over their rents. George III, therefore, on his accession to the throne in 
1760, exchanged the Lands for the Civil List, and in 1829 the whole 
position was consolidated by the Crown Lands Act which, in the main, 


- governs the position to-day. The officials were at first called the Commis- 
~ sioners of Woods and Forests, a title that was afterwards changed to Com- 
- missioners of Crown Lands. There are two Commissioners, the Minister 
_ of Agriculture and Fisheries ex officio and a Permanent Civil Servant, at 


_ present Mr. A. S. Gaye, C.B.E. 


The property administered by the Crown Commissioners amounts to 


251,000 acres, and in its last financial year brought in a profit to the 
_ nation of just under a million and a quarter pounds. As the King’s Civil 


- List is £470,000 a year (with the allowances of the other Royal households, 
es, a Bethes), it is clear that the nation has made a remarkably 


, 
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- good. bargain. 


In 1802 the Treaty of Amiens was signed and Englishmen were able to 
visit Paris for the first time since 1789 and there they found startling 


things. The First Consul was busy, among other things, town-planning. 
: - 
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The Rue de Rivoli was going up, called after the desperate battle above — 
Mantua in which Masséna, the Nicois Jewish ex-cabin-boy, played his 
part ; the Place Vendéme was being planned. The tourists came back — 
from Paris with two desperate resolves planted in their hearts, to destroy — 
France’s power and copy its architecture. A town-planner was at hand, 
John Nash. Whether his architecture was good or bad, whether his ; 
stucco is preferable to stone, he was at least a great town-planner, — 
the only one (after Wren was so miserably thwarted) that London — 
has ever had. So Nash got to work, and he laid out St. James’ Park, the — 
Green Park, the great facade of the Mall, the Duke of York’s column, _ 
Waterloo steps, the mighty curve of Regent Street, and the houses of — 
Regent’s Park. In 1820, while the work was going on, a Committee of } 
Taste was formed, to advise and assist, and it was composed of Lord — 
Farnborough, Mr. Croker, Sir John Soane, Mr. Robert Smirke, and John — 
Nash. It was, in effect, the Fine Art Commission of its day, and under its 
aegis London got its one piece of town-planning. The English oligarch 
had won its double battle, and Boney was dying on St. Helena when Nash i 
was building his Rue de Rivoli (and old Masséna had been dead three years 
when the Committee of Taste held its first meeting). | 

This, then, was the three-arched bridge of town-planning which Nash 
made and the Commissioners of Crown Lands inherited, the three spans 
being the Terrace, the Street, and the Park. 

Let us consider now the way in which the Commissioners, those experts 
in Woods and Forests, have administered the nation’s property during the 
last 100 years. 

In 1919 the leases in Regent Street fell in, and the Commissioners 
decided to rebuild the entire street. Work began at once, and in the turmoil 
and distraction of those feverish days the Street came tumbling down while 
all men strained their eyes upon Fiume, and Denikin, and the Greek 
army in Turkey, and Doorn, and Murmansk, and the Australian fast 
bowlers. ‘The merry chipping of the pickaxes was like the sound of the grig 
or the grass-hopper. But demolition is one thing. Rebuilding to a great 
uniform design is quite another, and the first thing that was discovered was 
that at least twenty-five years earlier the Commissioners had already made 
a surreptitious start. Several far-seeing shops had applied for leave to 
forestall the end of their leases and rebuild at once. Leave was given by the 
Commissioners, the buildings put up, and all chance of a uniform 
reconstruction destroyed at the very start, unless the new street was to be 
rebuilt to conform with the not overwhelmingly beautiful architecture of 
the early ’nineties. But there was never any danger of that. The Com- 
missioners had been nibbling away at Regent Street for years and years, 
and the habit had grown too strong for them. They went on nibbling, and — 
the result is the new Street, a triumph of the art that Marshal Joffre made _ 
so popular in 1914 and 1915. Only two things marred the Commissioners’ 
triumph. One was the lamentable oversight by which Sir Reginald — 
Blomfield was called in at the very end and allowed to make a splendid 
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Quadrant, and the other was the absurd building regulation which pre- 
vented that pseudo-Elizabethan, half-timbered, half-gilt, shop from 
being actually put on to the street-frontage, and forced it into a side-street. 

So much for the centre span of Nash’s bridge. 

Now for Carlton House Terrace. And let us begin by saying that the 
Mall is not only the finest street in Europe, which contains the Champs 
Elysées, the Unter den Linden, Rome’s new Via dell’Impero, Madrid’s 
Gran Via, the Nevsky Prospekt, and Warsaw’s Marszalkowska, it is also 
the approach to the King’s Palace, the symbolical centre of the Empire. 
It is into this “ Processional Road ” that the Crown Commissioners, 
_ fresh from their victory in Regent Street, have begun to push. For two 
years and a half Number 4 Carlton Gardens had stood empty, and the 
trustees of the late Lord Balfour had been allowed to surrender the lease 
_ on a payment of £500. The empty house was costing the nation £200 a 
year in maintenance and £1,250 a year in loss of rent, altogether £1,450 
a year. This had to be saved at all costs, and the Commissioners, having 
only the highest interests of the nation at heart, determined to save it. 
_ So they sold a 99-years building-lease of the site, at a rate of £1,600 a 
_ year, to Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson Ltd., an old-established and famous 
firm of paint-manufacturers who wanted to move from their existing 
_ premises in Aldwych. The agreement to grant the lease was entered into 
in the middle of July and completed on September 9th. Meanwhile the 
_ housebreakers got to work and the old house came down in a trice. 

__ The next point of some interest was, ‘‘ What is the new building going 
to be like?” The paint-manufacturers, to all intents and purposes, put 
_ themselves in the hands of the Commissioners so far as the outward 
_ appearance of the building was concerned, merely stipulating for a certain 
irreducible minimum of floor-space. Sir Reginald Blomfield was chosen 
_ by them as architect, and on July 27th, that eminent gentleman presented 
his plans for the approval of the Royal Fine Art Commission, presided 
over by Lord Crawford and Balcarres. The Fine Art Commission has no 
- power to alter. It can only make recommendations, and from the very 
start it was gravely perturbed by the proposed height of the new building, 
_ the two top storeys of which were to be thirty feet above the next highest 
_ building in the Rade: But from this very moment when the Fine Art 
- Commission cast their ae in consternation upon these two stone tow- 
_ ering storeys, an extraordinary fog comes blanketing down upon an already 
darkened scene. What happened at the meeting of the Fine Art Com- 
mission ? What were they told ? And why ? And by whom? The answers 
- to these questions are only now being tugged by main force into the sun- 
_ light. Let us wait a moment. The F.A.C. reported, apparently, in favour 
a4 Sir Reginald’s design, and everyone was happy, Woods and Forests, 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Sir Reginald and Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson, 
all of them were happy. The trick was played, turned, and quitted. But 
not quite. An enthusiast or two got to work, the Architectural Press and 
_a large body of M.P.’s began agitating. Public Opinion slowly awakened 
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from its almost eternal sleep, and now an immense wave of mass indigna- 
tion is sweeping down upon the Commissioners of Crown Lands, upon” 
the dubious methods by which the whole transaction has been first con- 
cealed and then defended, and even upon the unfortunate paint-manu- 
facturers themselves whose very natural desire for nice offices have brought 
them into this imbroglio. a 
The two first manifestations of public opinion were the burst of unani-— 
mous rage in the Architectural Press, and the letter to the Prime Minister 
signed by Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, and about — 
80 other Members of Parliament. The letter, which was organised by Sir f 
Arthur Steel-Maitland, was signed on November 23rd, and on the 24th the _ 
Times stated that the Fine Art Commission had not been asked to advise - 
on the question of height. Early in October Sir Reginald was asked 
to publish his design in Architectural Design and Construction, which he — 
declined to do, and shortly afterwards, a scale-drawing of his proposed — 
building was published in the Architects’ fournal, and subsequently in- 
The Sphere, Telegraph, Country Life, the Builder and other papers, and 
was not at the time disowned by Sir Reginald. Meanwhile he refused re- 
peatedly to publish his own design. q 
The Press grew more and more excited, notably, to give honour where it — 
is due, the Times, the Manchester Guardian, and the Daily Mirror, — 
until on December 13th, the first of the champions rode into the lists, — 
his knightly pennon flying and his well-worn lance at rest. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield himself appeared in the Times. . 


The position in regard to the proposed rebuilding of Carlton House Terrace 
appears to be misunderstood, and has been so much misrepresented that I think : 
it necessary to set out the facts as they are. ; 
A splendid start. Now for some facts at last. 
It was made a condition by the Crown that the design should be submitted for 
consideration to the Royal Fine Art Commission, and at a meeting of the Commis- i 
sion last July, at which in accordance with the practice of the Commission, though a — 
member, I was not present, the design was approved. ; 

As the building forms an integral part of the whole block of Carlton House © 
Terrace, it was necessary to show how the design would apply to the rest of the 
block, and I prepared a design showing this, which I exhibited to the Commission 
at the meeting in July with a report explaining the policy of the Crown. It was © 


agreed from the first that the entire block must follow a uniform design and that — 
this should be the work of one architect. 


Well tilted Sir Reginald! The day is won. There has been nothing — 
like it since that other Sir Reginald, stout Front-de-Boeuf, tilted at 
Ashby amid the heralds’ cries of ‘‘ Love of ladies, splintering of lances ! 
Stand forth, gallant knights, fair eyes look upon your deeds.” The only — 
slight difference is that to the earlier knight the Crown was Coeur-de-Lion, 
to the later it appears to connote the Commissioners. 

Not content with this chivalric triumph, Sir Reginald curveted into the 
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lists again on the next day, and this time struck the shield of the Times his 
blow of challenge. 


_ In a leading article in the Times to-day it is stated that the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission had approved my design for 4, Carlton Gardens, without somehow, 
having been given the chance of expressing an opinion on its height or on its effect 

on the rest of the group. This is not the case. As I stated in my letter in the Times 
to-day when the design of 4, Carlton Gardens was submitted for approval to the 
Royal Fine Art Commission on July 28th last, I showed with it a complete design, to 
ascale of $ inch to a foot, for the south front of Carlton House Terrace showing the 
continuation of the design of Number 4, Carlton Gardens round the whole block, 
and I formally reported to the Commission that the Crown [another homage to 
the apes had decided that the rebuilding of Carlton House Terrace was 
inevitable. 


This then in effect is the case: ‘“ Why make a fuss about piecemeal 
building ? The whole Terrace is to be rebuilt on a vast comprehensive 
plan, by one architect.” But the dark Spirit of Ironic Laughter was already 
taking a hand in the play, and had timed her appearance with such de- 


_ vastating accuracy that she actually flitted on to the stage a few hours after 


Sir Reginald’s first letter, and a few hours before his second. On the 


very afternoon of December 13th, the Minister for Air in the House of 


- Lords volplaned down to the assistance of his wobbling colleagues of the 
_ Forests and the Fishes, and announced on behalf of the Government that 


there was no scheme in existence for the comprehensive re-building of 


Carlton House Terrace. This aerial torpedo landed with the accustomed 


~ accuracy of the R.A.F. exactly upon the top of Sir Reginald’s head. For we 
_will now return to some of Sir Reginald’s facts. | 


“TI prepared a design [for the rest of the block] which I exhibited to the 
Commission at the meeting in July with a report explaining the policy of 


: the Crown.” 


Who asked him to prepare this design, and how could he report a non- 
existent policy ? 
“‘ It was agreed from the first the entire block must follow a uniform 


design.” 


By whom was it agreed, if the Government was at that time agreed upon 


nothing ? 


“I formally reported to the Commission that the Crown had decided 


“that the rebuilding of Carlton House Terrace was inevitable.”” Who asked 


him to report a thing that was not, apparently, true ? And where did he 


get the Crown’s ‘ decision ’ from ? 


‘ Hellish dark and smells of cheese,” observed the early prototype of 


Major-General Dunsterville. 


Then another unfortunate detail leaked out, a minor one but significant 


of the attitude of the Commissioners, and was heavily paragraphed in 
the Daily Telegraph. There were two magnificent Regency fireplaces in 
Number 4 Carlton Gardens, and when the house was torn down they were 
allowed to pass into the hands of the housebreakers, thence to a firm of 
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s 
antique dealers in South London, and thence, via an anonymous benefactor 
and The National Arts Collection Fund, back to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The nation’s property came back to the nation. A visit to the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands elicited the singular information that they 
had no schedule of works of art under their control. This is an exact parallel 
on a small scale of the Crown Commissioners’ treatment of Regent’s Street 
and Carlton Gardens. q 

Let us return from this damning tributary to the main damning stream. 

On December 2oth no less a champion than the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, Chairman of the Royal Fine Art Commission, entered the 
modern Ashby-de-la-Zouche which is situated in Printing-House Square. 
He said, with reference to Sir Reginald’s facts : 

1. Sir Reginald did not ask the R.F.A.C. to examine or pronounce 
upon his drawing. . 

2. The northern elevation of the block was not shown, nor any planning 
scheme of the site as a whole. y 

3. No information was forthcoming about the corresponding block 
beyond the Steps, “‘ which presumably had not been worked out, though 
it is vital to the whole composition.” 

4. “Sir Reginald told us that business premises, hotels, clubs, etc., 
would be erected on the site, and that their height and purpose were 
already settled. The Commission therefore confined themselves to trying 
to mitigate certain features of the single building in Carlton Gardens.” 

5. ‘‘ But I must recall that on behalf of the Royal Commission I im- 
mediately recorded our fears about the altitude, in the interests of 
zoning and general appearance. My letter was dated July 28th, and was” 
addressed to Sir Reginald, as the Commission had not then had any 
communication with Mr. Gaye. To my surprise, Mr. Gaye afterwards 
informed me that nearly two months elapsed before he heard the Royal 
Commission’s views on the question of height.” | 

Alas, alas, for Sir Reginald’s facts ! 

Nevertheless he returned to the charge two days later, in a letter in 
which he four times deferentially alluded to Mr. Gaye as the Crown, and 
made as a defence, against the peculiar fact that Lord Crawford’s letter 
took two months to reach Mr. Gaye, in spite of the fair state of efficiency 
to which our three-halfpenny post has attained, that he thought it was only _ 
an immature personal opinion. On that day also, December 22nd, he 
pe for the first time his design which critics had been pressing for 
or at least nine weeks. ) 

Lord Crawford instantly made his second reply : . 

ae is He says I ruled him out of the discussion. No; he attended our 
meeting on July 27th [alas, alas! for Sir Reginald’s facts], and again 
with Mr. Gaye on Oct. 2oth, when the whole position was discussed.” 

2... . “neither he nor those present will forget the circumstances of 
our discussion or the vivacity of his interventions.” [Alas, alas !] { 
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3. “ Sir Reginald seems to suggest that my protest of July 28th was 
personal and did not reflect the views of the Commission. It is true that 
the letter was signed by myself and not by the secretary. Its terms show 
that it was the view of my colleagues ; and he well knows that their opinion 
about the height of the buildings is unchanged. But it did occur to me that 
Sir Reginald might disregard our plea [my italics], so I wrote two days later 
to say that I considered the question should be put to Mr. Gaye. My 
second letter was no more fortunate in reaching its destination than the — 
first.” - 

Meanwhile the following facts have crept out coyly : ; 

1. That the leases of at least two houses in the Terrace do not fall in for 
another 50 years, and that therefore a new, homogeneous Terrace cannot 
even approach completion until 1982. 

2. That, actuarially speaking, it is improbable that Sir Reginald, who is — 
now in the seventies of a long and distinguished career, will be alive in 
1982. ; 

3. That the office-buildings of London are crawling with “To Let ” 
boards, and that the erection of a new Terrace of office-buildings within 
the next ten years, at a conservative cost of two million pounds, on Crown — 
Lands might not meet with the wild and delirious approval of the Treasury. 

But a truce to this fooling, as Campbell-Bannerman once observed to 
the last great dweller at 4 Carlton Gardens. ; 

If there is one thing which has emerged from this grotesque tale of 
incompetence, muddle, short-sightedness, ignorance and folly, it is that the 
Crown’s artistic treasures must be removed from the control of the Wood- 

men and the Foresters, the Aeronauts, the Hodges and the Fishermen, and 
handed over to the enlightened, one may even say the brilliant, direction 
of the Office of Works. Sir Lionel Earle has shown in a long reign how the — 
nation’s property ought to be looked after, in accordance with a far- 
sighted policy in which the nation’s aesthetic interests are harmoniously 
blended and united with the nation’s financial interests. 2 

The Commissioners of Crown Lands have failed dismally with aesthetics _ 
and economics in Regent’s Street ; they are struggling hard to do it 
again in Carlton House Terrace ; if they can only bring off the hat-trick 
with Nash’s houses in Regent’s Park, they will have won three times 
running the Genseric Cup for Pure Vandalism and will be entitled to keep _ 
it for ever. But the ball which started to roll months ago is running faster 
and faster, and it will now take the deuce of a lot of stopping, and so far 
from the Commissioners of Crown Lands keeping anything in the future, 
it is extremely doubtful if they will be kept themselves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AUTHOR OF SHAKESPEARE 
(To the Editor of THz LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I have read, upon page 249 of your current issue, Mr. James Fergusson’s great 

discovery, that “ Anon was the author of Shakespeare’s plays.” At one.blow your con- 
tributor has destroyed ten years of my life’s work. 

I am oVerwhelmed. I have resigned membership of the only Literary Society that 
believed in me ; I have instructed my Publisher to send all my books to be burned by the 
—by the gentleman who was recently called to Dublin, on urgent business —(Mention of 
Dublin reminds me that I was told, last month, oVer the telephone, by ‘‘ The Evening 
Standard,” that “‘ Shakespeare ”’ must have been an Irishman. But we know better now— 
do we not, Sir—you and I, and Mr. James Fergusson ?). 

To-morrow (by kind permission of Police Authorities) I walk, barefoot, from Southwark 
to Whitehall, via the Strand, robed in white, with a lighted six-pound penance-candle in 
one hand, and in the other (the left) a laurel-wreathed portrait of Mr. Fergusson (if I can 
find one in time) superscribed to “‘ THE GREAT DISCOVERER.” 

To see this age ! A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit ; so quickly the wrong 
‘side may be turned outward. As for words, they are Very rascals, since Mr. Fergusson 
found mine out. ; 

Hoping that tomorrow may be dry underfoot, I am, Sir, 


yours, and his, 
Percy ALLEN 


P.S.—I reopen this letter, to beg of my Enlightener that, one day, I may be permitted to 
~ see him—to sit at his feet, and learn more— 
Things hid and Barr’d, I mean, from common sense, 
Those, Sir, are study’s god-like recompense. 
Anon himself wrote that (or something very like it) some 350 years ago, when nearing his 
350th birthday. Astonishing, at so Methusalamic an age! Don’t fail to inform Bernard 
Shaw. He will be interested —P.A. 


99, Carringham Road, January 6th. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 
[ts Christmas time, being in an holiday mood, I decided to give myself 


a small present, and as I happened to be passing along a certain street, 
where old books are to be bought, 


I went into a bookshop, to see what I might see, 
And there I saw the volumes stand, by one, by two, by three 


to paraphrase the famous song of Old Witchet. I was not, however, like that ancient 
sir, notably unfortunate, but rather the reverse, for I came out of the shop with 
two nice books, very reasonably purchased. One was the first edition of Beddoes’s 
Death’s Fest Book, 1850, quite a fair copy of a rarish little book that makes a nice 
addition to the shelves of nineteenth century poetry. The other was A Tour Through 
the South of England, Wales, and Part of Ireland, made During the Summer of 1791, 
an anonymous octavo published in 1793. Its author was Edward Daniel Clarke 
(1769-1822), who afterwards attained some fame as a traveller, antiquary, naturalist 
and professor of mineralogy at Cambridge. His Tour was written when he was a 
very young man, and it is said that most of the copies were destroyed shortly after 
publication, so the book is presumably uncommon. It certainly contains some amusing 
passages—though it must be confessed that Clarke had not, when he wrote the book, 
achieved a very high degree of wisdom. I find it hard to forgive him his slighting 
remarks on Hindhead—a place where many of my happiest years have been passed, 
for this is what Clarke says of it :-— 


The road to Portsmouth exhibits nothing particularly remarkable. Noblemen’s seats, 
scattered up and down, serve to adorn that barrenness of country, which seems often 
_ predominant, and would otherwise weary the attention. Passing over a dreary heath, 
- about seven miles beyond Godalmin, we gained the summit of a hill, which commands a 

most sullen prospect of the country around. On the right, a barren, inhospitable valley, 
_ which from its singular form, has been styled ‘‘ the Devil’s punch bowl,” presents its 
unfertile features. 


Could anything be more exact, and less felicitous, than the adjective I have italicised ? 
But we must be fair to Clarke, for he does eventually admit that the hill, with the 
aid of the gibbet upon which the corpses of the three murderers yet hung, formed 
“ a scene of a terrific nature.”’ 


UCH, moreover, may be forgiven (by a Cambridge man) to an author who 
Mies so faithfully with another place of learning as did Clarke. Not only does 
ne tell us that “ the approach to Oxford, from Woodstock, is not marked by any 
sarticular beauty,” a slightly critical method of beginning his account of the City, 
but he pitches hot and strong into Oxford itself :— 


In Oxford there seems, what may be styled, a disease of buildings. The traveller is 
"presented with a profusion of edifices jumbled together with no great display either of 
taste or design. It is a kind of anarchy in stone and mortar, where everything is confused ; 
and architecture, in a high fever, seems to have stuck one edifice here and another there, 


, 
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varying the nonconformity of her work in proportion to her delirium. There is a Mauso-— 
leum for a library, and a cock-pit for public disputants. There is a sepulchre of manuscripts, 
and a long gallery, where heroes with ugly faces, and learned graduates in full bottomed 
wigs, are copiously displayed upon canvass.” 


Did I mention that it was Cambridge University, which afterwards made Clarke a 
Professor ? I wonder if it was Oxford that destroyed the greater part of the edition 
of his Tour. The reader (especially if.he is an Oxonian) is probably by now getting 
tired of Mr. Clarke, but I cannot forbear from mentioning that when he visited 
Litchfield he was even more interested in that town as the home of Anna Seward 
than as the birthplace of Johnson and Garrick. He succeeded (Miss Seward being 
away at the time) in getting shown over her house, of which he says that “‘ it would 
be impossible for the most rigid stoic to enter such a spot without emotion.” Nor, 
in very truth, did young Mr. Clarke fail the occasion, for his rhapsody upon it runs 
—or rather gushes—to nearly two pages. One sentence of it may be enough. 
“From this hallowed spot originated that beautiful bud of British poetry, which, 
like the morning rose impearled with the dew of heaven, expanded in tears.” Yes, 
that will be quite enough. ; 


Ft 

Ox. likes to see that even these days can give examples of the old truth that a 

carefully bought library often proves to have been a very sound investment. The ~ 
John Meade Falkner library sold at Sotheby’s in December for a total of £8,000. 
What the original cost of the whole was to the late Mr. Falkner, I do not know. 
But Mr. Hugh Tregaskis, of Messrs. James Tregaskis and Son, tells me that many 
of the printed books and manuscripts in the collection were bought from his firm. 
He has just looked up the facts connected with these, and finds that they showed at 
Sotheby’s a 17 per cent. profit on what they cost their late owner. i 
ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES q 
Pitas paragraph is written on the last day of a year in which booksellers have (so 

they tell me) found business with America not at all plentiful. It is pleasant there- 
fore to find a firm that looks confidently to the future, as clearly do Messrs. Willi 
H. Robinson, Ltd., of 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, for there has to-day — 
arrived from them a large and well-produced catalogue consisting solely of Americana. 
Time was when catalogues upon this particular subject made one stagger with th 
magnitude of the prices, but things have evidently changed—at any rate there ar 
many quite inexpensive items in this list. There are, naturally, some very valuabl 
books, such as a set of the five folio tracts, 1675-77, relating to ‘“‘ King Philip’s War,” 
for which £950 is asked. But there are many highly interesting things on a lower leve 
of value, such as an otherwise unknown broadside, The Four Indian Kings Speech 
to Her Majesty, 1710, which is priced £65. And the great bulk of the books offere 
cost only a very few guineas—or even shillings—apiece. 


HE SCRIBNER BOOK STORE, of 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, has issued 

a catalogue of First Editions of Famous Adventure Stories, 1832-1922. This 
seems to me a good idea for a catalogue. I am glad to see a half-forgotten boyhood 
friend, Doctor Nikola by Guy Boothby, 1896, in the original blue pictorial cloth and 
uncut edges, catalogued here—and priced $8.50. A note adds that this book is 
also found with cut edges. Among other books included are E. C. Bentley’s Trent’s 
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Last Case, (1913), $5 ; John Buchan’s The Thirty-Nine Steps, 1915, $6; F. T. Bullen’s 
The Cruise of the “ Cachalot”’, 1898, $65 ; A. Conan Doyle’s The Firm of Girdleston 
1890, a variant binding, $40; Rider Haggard’s She, 1887, $20; E. W. Hornung’s 


_ The Amateur Cracksman, 1899, $8.50; H.S.Merriman’s With Edged Tools, 3 volumes, 


1894, $25 ; The Baroness Orczy’s The Scarlet Pimpernel, 1905, $35 ; and Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 1884, the English edition which preceded the American, 
with the advertisements dated October 1884, $70. An amusing list. 


ROM Messrs. Myers & Co., of 102 New Bond Street, London, W.1, comes 
an interesting small catalogue (number 289) of autograph letters and historical 


_ documents. As so often happens with catalogues of this kind, this list provides a most 


attractive hotch-potch of celebrities and worthies of all sorts—kings, artists, poets, 


soldiers, statesmen and many others. Most of the items are offered for very low 
_ prices. You may have a letter from Charles Kingsley for six shillings, one from 
_ Alfred Russell Wallace for seven-and-six, or one from Tom Hood for half-a-guinea. 


Madame Vestris’s shoe-maker’s bill for ‘ Y 


“2 pair green satin slippers” and other 


_ things will cost you a guinea. And for a letter from William Wordsworth to Messrs. 
_ Taylor and Hessey, the publishers, you will have to pay four guineas. Half this last 


sum will being you a long letter from George Crabbe, or, if you prefer it, letters patent 


_ from His Majesty King George II. 


T is not often that one receives a bookseller’s catalogue entirely devoted to a single 
recent author. Such an one has, however, come from Mr. Harold Jay Snyder, of 


~ 1440 Broadway, New York, and contains only books by or relating to the late D. H. 
_ Lawrence. Mr. Snyder, whose first catalogue this appears to be, has succeeded in 
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getting into it 152 items. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE PROGRESS OF “ PROCESS ’* 


HE admirable Penrose makes its thirty-fifth annual appearance under 
the editorship of Mr. William Gamble, who has held that office with 
brilliant success from the very beginning. In his opening pages he reviews 
the progress made by the arts of photo-engraving during the previous 
twelve months. He is jubilant at the high and important position now held by those | 
arts, whose development he has watched and fostered during seven lustres. . 
It must be obvious, even to the layman in such matters, that the art of illustrating 
printed matter has reached a high level of excellence. Anyone whose age and experience 
extends over a period of fifty years or more must be amazed at the strides that have been 
made in turning what was once the result of skilled handicraft into a more or less a 
cal production. - 
Mr. Gamble then invites us to turn to the examples of early book-illustration which 
accompany an article contributed by Mr. H. M. Cundall and contrast them with thel 
* [modern] work appearing in our Annual ” : 
After such an inspection we do not think it can be honestly said that the work of the past 
was preferable. The book-buyer of to-day would hardly be content to see our books and 
periodicals illustrated by the old process. 


Hoity-toity ! Mr. Cundall’s illustrations include reproductions of a wood-engraving 
by Bewick, a mezzotint engraving on steel by David Lucas after Constable, a stipple 
engraving after Angelica Kauffmann, an aquatint by J. Bluck, an engraving after 
J. M. Turner, and wood-engravings of the ’sixties. Most of us would gladly exchange 
the work “‘ appearing in our Annual” for a few of these. Moreover, Mr. Gamble 
has admitted to his pages an article on “‘ Wood- and Lino-cuts”” by Mr. G. M. 
Ellwood, from which we learn how the “ advertising profession . . . having begun 
to take an interest in imitation wood-cuts, has now passed from the imitation to the 
real thing.” “‘ The profession” now commissions engravers of the modern school 
like Robert Gibbings, D. Galanis, Lynton Lamb and William A. Kermode to make 
wood-engravings and lino-cuts for advertising cigarettes or perfumes or machines. 
Nevertheless there is some measure of truth in Mr. Gamble’s contention that 
“* process ” meets the requirements of present day printing and publishing so completely 
and so satisfactorily that it is idle to speculate on the possibility of reviving those old 
methods which served their day and generation very well, but have no place in the re- 
quirements of the present day. 
The ultimate value of these photographic methods will depend on the degree to 
which the artists can bring themselves to make friends with the mammon of “‘ = 
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by adopting their own technique to the new ways. Let them study Penrose therefore, 
and let the rising generation of book-illustrators follow courses in photographic repro- 
duction such as those established by the London County Council at Bolt Court or 
those of the College of Technology at Manchester. If the artists will make practical 
acquaintance with the modern methods and learn all about their limitations and all 
about their potentialities, time may bring us a modern school of original book-illus-_ 
tration as brilliant in its own way as any in the past. 
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* Penrose’s Annual. The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic Arts. Vol. XXXV. 
1933. Percy Lund. 8s. 
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LINO-CUT FROM Sr. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
After a Design by Muriel Spinks. From Penrose’s Annual, 1933. Printed 
from the Original Block, kindly lent by the St. Christopher Press, Letchworth 


OR some years past Mr. Gamble has written about the progress of photo- 
composing, [the setting of text-matter by the aid of photography instead of cast 
letters] in a way calculated to put the wind up those of us who are mere letter- 

/ press printers and especially so with the makers of type and of composing machines. 
' For our honourable craft is threatened with extinction, even as that of the scribes 
was supplanted by printing, and as the wood-engraving of our youth was driven 
out by photographic blocks. He announces that photo-composing machines on the 


_Uhertype system will be on sale this year. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


DICK WHITTINGTON. Hippodrome. 
SWEENEY TODD. Kingsway. 

THE STREETS OF LONDON. Ambassadors. 
JONAH AND THE WHALE. Westminster. 
DINNER AT EIGHT. Palace. 


IB: the last few weeks the legitimate business of the theatre has been inter- 


rupted by the invasion of pantomime, but it is a good-natured invasion and one to - 


be welcomed rather than resented. The pantomime is a typically English institution— 
there is a smirk of complacency in the phrase—a muddle it has always been and a 
muddle it will probably and delightfully continue to be. Ballet and burlesque charge 
hand-in-hand through it, scattering the weak forces of sense and continuity, and the 
story, poor thin child of a robust legend, is left to look after itself as well as it may. 


That is, no doubt, all as it should be, but there are two things in the pantomime which ~ 


could do with drastic revision and those two things are the settings and the scenery. 
Children’s books are not illustrated now as they were twenty years ago, design is more 
simple, colour more pure, detail less obscuring, but the pantomime, with so many 


scenes advertised as ‘‘ feasts for the eye’ and “‘ gorgeous spectacles of beauty,” has — 


for years been played out against a background of repulsively ugly scenery, forests 
realistic down to the last hideous leaf. Nobody but a prig would expect, or like, 
producers of pantomimes to engage earnest disciples of Mr. Gordon Craig to turn the 
transformation scene into an experiment in one of the newer “ isms,” but there is no 
reason in the world why they should not attempt to prevent their productions from 
being a deliberate insult to the aesthetic sense of the audience—and children, like 
other people, know when anything is ugly. 

This year there are indications, faint but nevertheless indications, of a change of 
heart. Mr. Wylie, who normally manages to be a minute or so in front of his time, has 
at least remembered that the story of Dick Whittington belongs to a definite time in 
history, and his pantomime at the Hippodrome has a pleasantly “‘ period ” air about 
it. The “ sets,’’ too, can be looked at with pleasure and are not merely backgrounds 
against which the funny men can be funny, and is it too much to hope that where the 
Hippodrome has lead, other theatres next year will follow ? 

Sweeney Todd, or The Demon Barber of Fleet Street, which the Independent Theatre 
Club presented at the Kingsway Theatre on Boxing Night, does not seem at first 
sight a particularly appropriate play for Christmas, but after all, why not ? It is possible 
to have too much of little hands clapping their faith in fairies, of shrill trebles cheering 
the resplendent entrance of St. George. A nice bit of blood and thunder is an agreeable 
contrast, and the only fault to be found in Sweeney Todd is that the blood is not thick, 
and the thunder not loud enough. Not that that is the fault of the play. No play- 
wright can do more than provide a villain who sets up as a barber and, having got his 
customers into the chair, works a piece of machinery which lowers them into the 
cellar where he can cut their throats at his leisure, and a villainess who owns a provision 
shop next door and uses the bodies of the barber’s victims as the material for her pies. 
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Ae ane: is richness for you, and a richness not to be drained away by the 
eo ern fashion of burlesque. Mr. Tod Slaughter, as Sweeney Todd, realises this to the 

ull and his barber 1s an Immense Creation, a monster with an out-size in every kind 
of vice. To hear him utter his wish—the wish of an Alexander for one more world to 
conquer—that the whole world was one enormous throat and that he had the cutting 
of it, is to be given a glimpse of what blood-lust really means, and Miss Jenny Lynn 
as Mrs. Lovat, the manufacturer of pies, seconds him nobly in his effort to turn the 

_ Stage at the Kingsway into a platform of properly grisly horrors. 

Alas, the spirit of the production, as a whole, is perpetually throwing the tepid water 
of sophistication on a gloriously unsophisticated story, making jokes where there 
are none and distorting the fine, upright lines of the hero’s character. “ It’s not as I 
remember it,” gloomily remarked a commissionaire, doubtless with gory visions of 

_ the Elephant and Castle in his mind, but while his gloom is to be sympathised with, 
Sweeney Todd remains a lovely play and a most entertaining one to see. No production, 
however precious, can get away from that Barber’s chair and those pies. 

The same blight that takes the blood-red bloom off Sweeney Todd attacks The Streets 
of London at the Ambassadors. At the Ambassadors is also to be seen “ ‘ The Aspi- 
distras ’ in their front parlour entertainment,” and that very announcement is enough 
to send a chill of apprehension down the spines of those who wish to see The Streets 

_ of London in all its crude, brave colours of melodrama. ‘‘ I have only got to say Pass 
_ the mustard,”’ says Jack Point in effect, “‘ to set the table in a roar,” and the audience 
_of to-day has only to hear the word “ aspidistra ” to dissolve into fits. And yet there 
is nothing particularly funny about aspidistras, and there is nothing particularly 
funny about The Streets of London. Those responsible for the production seem to feel 
this themselves for, for quite long stretches at a time, the story is allowed to tell itself 
- without being jolted out of its stride by any burlesque in the playing. But the story 
and the characters are, of course, conceived in more simple terms than we are used to 
and so every now and again the production has its opportunity of giving us a nudge 
in the ribs and exclaiming in a loud stage whisper, ‘‘ There now, isn’t that funny ? 
- Think of anybody behaving like that to-day !”” As one who dislikes being nudged, I 
found much to irritate me in The Streets of London ; but it is only fair to add that I 
seemed to be in a distinct minority. 

Mr. James Bridie is one of those comparatively rare modern playwrights who are 
concerned primarily with things of the mind, and who use the stage as a medium for 

the expression of ideas rather than emotions. At the same time I wish he would get 
away from the Bible. Tobias was very well and Jonah and the Whale is very well, too, 
and so is the game of giving to the inhabitants of a remote age our own tricks of 
habit and speech, but, in the drama at any rate, the player of the game should be 
greater than the game, and, in Jonah and the Whale, it is difficult to get rid of the sus- 
-picion that the game has dominated the player. In other words Mr. Bridie, having 
thought how nice a game it would be to write a play about Jonah and how original to 
have a scene in the belly of a whale, has delivered himself over to his idea with the 
disconcerting result that neither has very much idea of what to do. Not that the 
dialogue is not delightful, not that Mr. Edward Chapman does not make a lovable 
minor, very minor, prophet, not that the scene in the belly of the whale is not enter- 
taining, but—the horridly obvious thought will not be banished—what a much more 
entertaining whale Mr. Shaw could have created. The comparison is unfair to Mr. 
Bridie—it is unfair to wish the No. 11 batsman of one side, a batsman who can 
produce some extremely good strokes and who is playing well, out so that we may see 
the No. 1 batsman of the other side in, but the wish is there buried deep in human 
z* 
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nature, and so we must sigh for our Shavian whale even while Mr. Bridie is putting — 
his own through some entertaining intellectual tricks. Still, the theatre may well be 
grateful to Mr. Bridie for his gift of pleasant, unemphatic satire, his ability to write 
dialogue which achieves wit and avoids strain, and his power to create characters which - 
are interesting in themselves apart from the circumstances which surround them, 
The cinema, which has often enough copied the technique of the stage, is now the © 
proud possessor of a technique which is occasionally copied by the stage. The play, 
Dinner at Eight, by Mr. George S. Kaufman and Miss Edna Ferber, at the Palace, is, — 
in essence, a film, and one is perpetually thinking how much more smoothly and — 
expeditiously the camera could do the work of taking us into the private lives of th 
the various guests Mrs. Jordan asks to her dinner-party than even the hardest-worke 
and most strenuous scene-shifter. Still, the authors do their best to keep up with the 
flying rhythms of the cinema—the accelerator is pressed down from start to finish 
and the brilliance of the acting in general, and of Miss Irene Vanburgh, as the hostess, 
in particular, almost prevent us from realising that Dinner at Eight is a fish out of 
water, although let it be said, a particularly glittering and expensive-looking fish. The — 
play, too, suffers from weakness in construction—why ten guests any more than five 
or fifteen ?—and the lack of an idea which will bring Mrs. Jordan’s various guests 
into some kind of relationship and give dramatic point to the climax. This is, 
however, all rather carping, for Dinner at Eight is full of shrewd and witty dialogue 
and contains at least six portraits of recognisable human beings, first among them > 
the drunken and derelict film-star, Larry Renault. When film-stars become drunken 
and derelict, Mr. Basil Sydney’s most commendable performance implies, they do not _ 


go in for half-measures. 
CHARLES HEMINGTON { 
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THE BLONDE VENUS. Sternserc. Paramount. Plaza. 
ROME EXPRESS. Forpe. Gaumont. Tivoli. 
LOVE ME TO-NIGHT. Mamoutian. Paramount. Carlton. 
TROUBLE IN PARADISE. Lusitscu. Paramount. Carlton. 
DAS BLAUE LICHT. RuerenstaHu. Universal. Rialto. 
THE ISLAND OF PERIL. NorpenskoLtp. Wardour. Rialto. 
_ATLANTIDE. Pass. Nero. Academy. 
THE BLONDE CAPTIVE. NorTHerN AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION SYNDICATE. 


, Dominion. 
FLOWERS AND TREES. Disney. United Artists. Dominion. 
ASHES. Murata. Nikkatsu. Film Society. New Victoria. 


HIS list, though alarming—at least to me—is not exhaustive. But it does, 

I think, show the general trend of the talkies of the last three months, though 
films such as The Blonde Venus and Rome Express are outside that trend. The one, 
_a story of the wife who makes woman’s usual sacrifice to save her husband, who 
then spurns her, till their little son restores harmony, the other the well-known 
tale of rival crooks and a stolen necklace, which is this time a picture, neither offers 
anything for consideration of content or delight in direction. We are asked to admire 
_ Rome Express because it is well done, but that is no reason for it being done at all, 
and we must not be dazzled by Dietrich into accepting a picture intelligence tells 
us should be dismissed as dated and dead. These, and films like them, are pleasant 
to see, but not worth thinking about, because they give nothing that is either a help 
in the present or a hint for the future. 

The interesting films all offer something new. Even the usual triangle dramas 
are shown us in settings that are often more important than the characters. It is the 
shark and not the skipper, the fishing and not the love scenes, that make the strongest 
bid for approval in Tiger Shark and though Red Dust fails to do the same thing 
with life on a rubber plantation, that film must be excused because, originally bought 
for Garbo, it was turned into Clark Gable’s first starring vehicle, which is a story 
much better than the one he is called upon to act in it. These are humdrum pro- 
gramme pictures, made for that audience of many millions who, the world over 
go to the movies at least once a week and ask from them only something not the 
least like the gnawing routine they know as life. Such audiences are too tired to think 
and they can recognize only familiar symbols. The best way to wake their response, 
‘and thus open their purses, is to give them something they have seen before. But 
even the pictures made for this section of filmgoers are beginning to have something 
‘new about them—new settings, or a new approach in characterization, as given in 
Tiger Shark by Zita Johann. i, Sanit 

The cinema, learning that it does not pay to be repetitive, is trying hard to find some- 
thing new. Racially, we are so shy of novelty that I must qualify that by saying it 
is only a comparative newness ; there is nothing that will be done for the next few 
years that should not have been done long ago. But still, attempts are being made 
to catch up, and they are none the less welcome because it happens to be business that 
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actuates them. The result of depression, making novelty the surest drawing card, is 
that two things are happening in the cinema. Films are being made either of unusual 
parts of the world, or of the world we know seen in unusual lights. Thus it happens” 
that the films which stand out are not terrific emotional dramas, but a picture of 
the Faroes, a record of an ethnological expedition, a coloured cartoon, a woman’s- 
picture made in the Dolomites, a Chevalier film in which not he but the director is” 
the star, and a talkie in which a famous singer is starred only to “ guy ” famous 
singers. Even the ordinary pictures, not yet over from America, are trying to deal 
with subject matter which, according to one New York paper, “ is timely, real, 
true and impressive.” I quote that because it is not sufficiently realised over here 
that Hollywood and Hollywood’s standards cut very little more ice in America ade 
a whole than they do over here. The same paper observes “‘ Hollywood is no modern 

Florence. But you will find producers, forced into action by poverty, have let some 
of their really capable employees talk them into making pictures with bounce and 
life and timeliness,” with the result, I may add, that J Am A Fugitive, Silver Dollar, 
Cabin In The Cotton, and One Way Passage represent a new kind of American movie, - 
which is not afraid of itself nor of the world it is supposed to express. And it is this” 
kind of movie which “ belongs,” while the Blonde Express type of film merely shunts” 
itself spectacularly into a siding. ‘ 


You will find in these films a kind of determined elation ; you will become aware that _ 
directors have a lot of things they want to say, and have a number of untried ways” 
in which to say it. Though the new Lubitsch, Trouble in Paradise, is a triumph — 
in that maestro’s particular kind of slickness, its real interest lies not so much in 
his actual work, which is a delightful piece of artifice, as in the number of tricks. 
he reveals for others to use. It is easy, and thus fashionable, to sneer at technical 
tricks ; but we need to be reminded that they are the vocabulary of the screen and 
that style, in pictures as in print, counts. Lubitsch shows how to say a thing with” 
point ; he has never been sharper or more sure of himself than in Trouble in Paradise, 
and in consequence has added thereby considerably to the screen’s vocabulary. 
But it is worth noticing that the new Chevalier picture proceeds on quite different 
lines from those first laid down by Lubitsch for that star. There was trouble over 
One Hour With You, because the director did not succeed in making the Frenchman 
sufficiently prominent. The answer of the new director, Mamoulian, is to submerge 
him completely, along with Jeannette Macdonald, in a picture whose treatment 
breaks away suddenly from the usual recipe of that team. Love Me To-Night is a 
strange synthetic fairy-tale, deliberately imitating The Sleeping Beauty and 
succeeding much as sequins succeed in imitating sunlight on water. Neither 
Lubitsch nor Mamoulian have tried to make a film with the least pretence of being 
lifelike ; the new world they bring to the screen is the world we know seen through 
the looking glass of a fantastic mind, and it is interesting to notice that European — 
directors are using the screen in the same way. Tell me To-Night is not very whole 
hearted in its attempt to break away, and its simple humour is definitely of this} 
world, but it could never, even by the dullest audience, be mistaken for anything © 
but a high-spirited fantasy, and the singing of Kiepura on Swiss lakesides adds 
lyricism as well as leaping lightly over all stage traditions. Pabst’s new film is a 
disappointing Pabst, due to the banal scenario offered him. He concentrates on 
atmosphere, giving us a lost world of pillars covered in spun glass, chambers lined 
with trellises of a thousand flickering lamps and rooms walled by gauze curtains. 
It is ruled over by Brigitte Helm and a leopard, it is age-old and remote and it strikes 
straight at beliefs in the strange and sadistic which most of us have submerged 
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with our childhood. Ailantide is not a film which “ means” very much, but it takes 
its place with these other pictures which are all bent on enlarging the scope of the 
Screen ; a traditional phrase for the many aspects of reality which films can present 
to our consciousness. 

The Japanese Ashes brings another world only in the sense that it is one of which 
we know little . . . a world of translucent light, loved landscape and faces whose 
expressiveness 1s an accumulation of control. It does not “ tell the story ” of a young 
man’s fight for his soul. It shows us that soul. It is simple, serious, slow; it 
has grandeur and, like En Natt, offers us basic values and vetoes to consider. A 
silent film, made by a director and cameraman who worked on Murnau’s Sunrise, 
its determination to use the best Occidental methods, while losing little of the 
Japanese spirit, makes it overlong. But the lengthy battle sequence could be cut with- 
out being missed, and the film has such vigorous loveliness that there should be an 
audience for it at such a house as the Academy—though I understand that Miss 
Cohen has a Japanese talkie up her sleeve, which is good news to anyone who knows 
Japanese records. 

After this, Das Blaue Licht could hardly avoid seeming sentimental. It is a picture 
to thank the stars for ; it is as much removed from the usual junk of the studios 
as is the first house one comes to after scaling a peak from the town selling souvenirs 
in the valley below. It removes several of our complaints against the cinema, for 
it is simple and what they call ‘‘ clean ” and above all the result of individual effort. 
It was made, written and acted by Leni Riefenstahl because she wanted to. I saw her 
just after she had returned from Greenland, and she told me that she could not 
believe there was only room on the screen for sex-appeal stories ; Das Blaue Licht 
accordingly shines as a challenge to filmgoers to appreciate the poetry of peaks, 
the swing of a mountain slope and the procession of clouds. But though it truly is 
a fir-scented breeze springing straight from an upland cascade to the cinema, there 
is about it a too determined air to be beautiful at all costs, and the trouble about 
beauty always is that it avoids deliberate traps. Foxes, when hunted, have a trick 
of putting up another fox to cover the scent, and beauty does much the same—it 
puts up prettiness. Though Das Blaue Licht escapes studio, its mountain maid 
nevertheless wears traditional Cinderella rags, and the story it tells, unlike that of 
The Island of Peril is not a real, bred-in-the-rock mountain myth, but a pretty tale 
Fraulein Riefenstahl thought of. Her picture is conceived as well as filmed in soft 
focus, and thus has none of the starkness of The Island of Peril, which, being a short 
film, will probably be slipped into programmes as a fill-up without advertisement. 

The Faroe Islands, whether seen through a mist, steaming north, or in the glow 
of a summer sunset, are always grim, and Captain Nordenskold, leaving Bergen 
- with a camera, felt and filmed both their grandeur and grimness. Beginning as a 
panoramic travelogue, the picture produces from the sheep-shearing on the “ island 
of peril,” the king-peasant and his son Johann. Their island is so gaunt that walls 
have to be built’ to prevent the sheep being blown over the cliffs, and to prevent 
the walls being blown into the sea, the stones have to be linked with cables. Johann 
sends a cow, with difficulty, to the father of a girl on a neighbouring isle. The father 
replies that before a young man is worthy of a Viking’s daughter, he must carry through 
two tests. These are hazardous climbs, to capture birds and their eggs. ‘The point of the 
tests is that they will show that the young man can keep his wife supplied with food. 
As there are only sixty days a year when the sun shines, a Faroese has to be nimble 
if he is to lay in enough stores to last through the darkness when scaling cliffs one 
thousand feet high is impossible. Johann has his funeral service read over him before 
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he starts ; this is the thoughtful Faroese custom, as, if the climb fails, there will be i 
nothing left to read the service over. Johann wins, as Johanns have to if the Faroese 
race is to continue, and the film, after a glimpse of the wedding, with costumes — 
and dances, ends with him leading his bride up the only path from the sea, to his — 
home, eight hundred feet up. This story is true ; it still goes on and it is acted by ‘ 
people to whom it is part of their lives. The film is thus rare and remarkable, though — 
it is easy to be put off by a facetious commentary, which also mars The Blonde Captive. 
This sensationally misnamed film is nothing less that the record of a scientific expedi- 
tion to find the living replica of Neanderthal man, our ancester of 50,000 years ago. — 
Touching Java, Pago Pago, Samoa and the Fijis on the way to the Aborigine country — 
of Australia and ending in the Sunday isles, the picture shows skull-types and dances, 
ritual and customs of most exciting significance for those with even the most cursory 
interest in mythology or ethnology. ; 

But perhaps the real excitement in the cinema is the return of colour. A great 
deal of nonsense has been written about Disney, with the exception of Chaplin, the — 
most over-praised man in the movies. But just as he was the first to use sound 
imaginatively, now he is the first to show a similar use of colour. Wisely introducing — 
it to us in his Silly Symphonies, which have a wider range of inventiveness than his 
stereotyped Mickey productions, he gives us colour which is un-literal. I do not 
mean that his grass is pink or his sky brown, but that he gives real colour to things 
not in themselves real. His insects and leaves and blades of grass parade before us 
in the gorgeousness of nature. The colour is excellent, because Disney has not had 
to bother with lighting, make-up or recording nature in “ natural” colours. Because 
his people are figures, he can move them as he likes, in patterns that please him, 
under colours which he chooses and controls. They are very clear colours, flame-red, 
clean brown, yellow, grass-green, and pure white. There are greys, corals, topaz, 
slate-blue. But the important thing is that the colour in these Symphonies makes — 
the characters seem less realistic than ever ; in short, there is an increase of fantasy, — 
and that is a point to be remembered in future, a point made by Disney, who 
coloured cartoons, which is something different from photographing in colour the 
ordinary scenario film. Soon after these Symphonies arrived in London, the Film 
Society showed a coloured abstract film, made by a young German painter, Herr 
Jen. The chief interest in this lay in the fact that he applies the colour direct to the 
film—he paints, and thus controls both colour and movement exactly, frame by 
frame. His colours had astonishing brilliance, depth and variety. My only complaint 
is that once is not enough to see a film of this kind, and I am sure many people 
would be grateful if the Film Society could run through again such pictures as this 
and Mohold-Nagy’s Schwarz-Weiss-Grau at the end of the show, so that acquaint- 
ance could deepen into appreciation. 
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A HISTORY OF THE MOVIES. By Benjamin Hampton, Noel Douglas. 21s. 
FILMLAND IN FERMENT. By E. G. Cousins. Denis Archer. ros. 6d. 
SCRUTINY OF CINEMA. By Wittiam Hunter. Wishart. ss. 


| ee able to stand by itself, these books are really complementary to each 
other, for each, having virtues of its own, corrects the faults of the other two. 
Mr. Hampton contentedly records the growth of that monster, the American movie, 
Mr. Cousins diagnoses the arrested development and Mr. Hunter brings to the 
dissecting table a pair of intellectual forceps which would be sharper were his 
approach more sensitive and his sight clearer. 

It should be made clear that Mr. Hampton’s book is a history of the American 
movie only and thus deals with the cinema commercially. Four hundred and fifty- 
six pages record the development of the movie from kinetoscope times to the last 
days of 1931, and in all these pages all that is said of German production is that 
“a few pictures of outstanding merit appeared, some of which were popular ” in 
the United States. Mary Pickford’s fight for her salary occupies thirty pages, and the 
careers of Loew, Zukor and others are fully chronicled. This is, in fact, a history of 
the film industry, bearing as much relation to films as would a history of publishing to 
literature. But for all its length it is never for one moment dull, and being free from 
theory, there is nothing to impede the story of the growth of the American film, 
a story which has never been presented in greater detail. Nearly two hundred stills, 
all taken from the Californian cinema, are grouped together at the end of the book, 


and make a strange comment on the output of the factories Mr. Hampton so know- 


ledgeably describes. 
Mr. Cousins confines himself more to British studios, and is notably free from that 


_ dishonesty which usually accompanies discussion of native production. He attacks 


the inefficiency of film-making, suggesting as cure that more attention be paid to 
scenarios and less reliance placed on acting. Written from the popular viewpoint, 


_ but being at the same time forceful and true, his book is considerably more encourag- 


ing than the rather warped essay of Mr. Hunter, who approaches films as a self- 
conscious art-critic. Mr. Hunter is all for a less muddled attitude to films, but he 
himself is unable to distinguish between technique and style, between reviewers and 
critics and is more anxious to analyse a director’s attitude to life, as expressed in 
his films, than to experience anything himself. Nevertheless, his book has the great 


virtue of stimulating readers to conscious definition of their own attitude to cinema 
_ and there is much in it that needed to be said. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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eA oe NAS PRODIGALITY. By Guy Cuapman. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 
78. 6d. 


_ A DAY IN OCTOBER. By Sicurp Hoe. Translated by Sotvi and RICHARD 
__ Bateson. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


_ THE PRODIGAL FATHER. By Ricuarp Cuurcu. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

_ SHE SAW THEM GO BY. By Hester W. Cuapman. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

_ MUNDY’S CHILD. By Atice Linptey. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 

_ ACORNED HOG. By Suamus Frazer. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
ANKLE DEEP. By ANcELA TuIRKELL. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
JEALOUSY. By Norau James. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


N size, in price, in appearance and in its title, A Passionate Prodigality resembles 
a novel. There the similarity ends. This narrative of one man’s experiences needs 
no definite classification. It has been said that a good travel book zs the man who wrote 
it, and that the geography and extent of his travels are of secondary importance. The 
_ same thing may apply to war books, for those countries of the great war, both the 
_ literal terrain and the figurative, have been charted. Many of the facts of things 
_ related in Major Chapman’s book are familiar to readers ; and something of the same 
_ rare essence is familiar to those who read Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s books, and to those 
_ who saw fourney’s End. Something is known to them, but not all. In these pages, the 
_ character of a modest man shines through, illuminating grimness and misery, humour 
_ and pathos, pettiness and inefficiency. The book is unmarred by any trace of senti- 
_ mentality, and as free from the whine of self-pity as it is from the pyrotechnics of 
- conscious dramatization. It is the more effective for its quietness ; and, to those who 
_ care about such things, it is the more valuable for the serene beauty of its style. 
_ The ending has been quoted and will be quoted again : 

There was a damp platform and the name HERBESTAHL, the frontier station of 
Germany. Beyond, a dark grey morning, windless with a hint of drizzle, colourless trees 
and hedges, and no sound but the steam of the engine. The train jerked into movement. 

__ We passed over into Germany. No trumpets sounded. 

_ And even this gives no adequate idea of the book. The chapter headings alone (for 
_ Major Chapman has revived this lost art) are a delight, extraordinary in their variety. 
_ Before it was accepted, the book, I hear, was offered to more than one publisher—and 
_ refused on the grounds that people did not want to read “‘ another war book.” Well, 
_ it is not merely “‘ another war book,” and it may be of interest to the refusing publish- 
_ ers to know that the first edition was sold owt within a remarkably short time. 
In marked contrast to A Passionate Prodigality, A Day in October is tense rather 
than quiet, and more bewildered than sure. Not that the writing is muddled. Far 
4 from it. But Sigurd Hoel, one of the younger and more promising Norwegian writers, 
_ has taken the necessarily somewhat groping way to express the results of present 
_ conditions on a post-war world. Whereas, the war is over and can be accepted as a 
_ fact, however sad, the things of which he writes are less easy to see in perspective. He 
- takes one day in the life of the inhabits of a block of flats in Oslo, with all the variations 
Band similarities of such a group, and weaves his story and makes his point around 
them. The story is that of a young woman who has left her husband and come to 
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lodge with a widow who has a flat in the block. Her beauty attracts the men and repe 
the women, all of whom are drawn gradually into the meshes of her tragedy. The 
husband’s account of the trouble between them is the best part of the book. It is . | 
thoughtful summary of the troubles between many scientific (or professional men, for 
that matter) and their wives, presented with sympathy and insight. It is a searching 
book, and much of it is profoundly true. There are minor faults—for instance, in any 
group of women, it is doubtful if all of them would show the well-known feminine 
propensity to tears in quite such an extreme degree. Fru Arvid’s husband records that 

at one time she cried continuously for four days and nights—surely a record—and 

almost all of the other women are extraordinarily proficient. The translation is none 

too fortunate. The English is very uneven. At times it has a slangy, colloquial to: 
not at all in keeping with its theme. At other times, it is smooth and very good. 

The Prodigal Father is promising in the beginning, with a promise of good if no 
great things. The father is a musician in the orchestra at the Royal Opera, a large, 
good tempered and rather simple man, one of large virtues and many small faults— 
far more appealing than his only son. Between the mother and the son an alliance 1 
formed, as so often happens, this and his music gradually shutting the father out. Th 
mother is an invalid, more objectionable than pathetic. When she dies, the father runs 
away. His prodigality is somewhat meagre. Few could blame him for leaving such a 
son ; and after an almost disappointingly short time he returns to the son and to th 
‘ other woman.’ Yes, there was another woman, of course ; a very fine person. Th 
book is strangely disappointing but too good to be dismissed forthwith. It holds th 
interest and the people are real, yet for some elusive reason it does not quite come off. 

She Saw Them Go By is not an easy title to remember. Although true enough, 7 
expresses little or nothing and fails to linger in the memory when one thinks of this 
most unusual first novel. Seldom has anyone displayed such control and sense o 
proportion in the writing of a first novel as Miss Chapman has done in this book. 
Moreover, she has undertaken a difficult task. It is a romantic story, and much as I 
should like to avoid the inevitable comparison with Anthony Hope, I fear it cannot b 
avoided. But at that, the book is no copy of Anthony Hope. In spite of being a story of 
young girls, princesses, princes and revolution in a mythical and rather ‘ Ruritanian ’ 
country, it has an individuality of its own. In a short preface, the reader’s interest in 
the principal character is captured immediately, in a manner so wise that the mos 
practised writer of novels might envy. That interest is sustained. It is a pleasing and 
restful book, at a time when well-written romances are rare. 

Mundy’s Child might well be the granddaughter of the spirited old lady who re 
counts her adventures in She Saw Them Go By. It is a refreshing trifle, a series o 
letters (do not be put off by this), from a girl to her guardian. Her father is a diploma’ 
and she has a busy social life here and there, liking it well enough but having ha 
too much of it to revere such things. Her relations with her sister are life-like and 
amusing. Going separate ways for the most part, their occasional encounters are 
enjoyable to observe. Mundy’s Child, cosmopolitan though she is, is a very humz 
girl. In one letter she tells of her arrival at a country house : 


There seems to be an immense party, and so far I have not sorted them out at all. I 
was shown into the library when I got here at about 6, after a cold wet drive from the 
station, and cveryone was sitting about in twos around the fire looking very warm and cosy, _ 
and I got that silly party panic when one feels left out and terrified and everyone seems to 
have their hand against one. 


Who hasn’t had that ‘silly party panic’? Tony Wysard’s illustrations are very 
funny and actually have some point in connection with the text. But do not, if you 
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can avoid it, read what is said inside the cover-jacket of the book. It is enough to 
_ turn anyone against this gay and charming little novel. 


The remarks inside the cover-jacket of Acorned Hog are not quite so forbidding, 


_ although : 


The author is a very young man, still an undergraduate at New College, Oxford, and 

the spirit of his story is that of humorous and penetrating satire. 
But it is not as bad as one fears. The satire is penetrating, and even if the humour 
is not fully matured, it is not hopelessly adolescent. Everything considered, this 
decidedly original book is a brilliant performance. Mr. Frazer has done something 
that many of his elders have failed to do—he has written a novel of the future without 
obtruding dates and other impedimenta which usually characterize stories of what 
may be to come. He has managed to write as naturally and easily as Sigrid Undset 
does of the past, making the reader feel that it is the present. He makes things too 
easy for his characters at times, blithely avoiding certain practical difficulties, and his 
book is not proportioned as if he had seen it clearly as a whole. Yet, in spite of these 
things, it is good ; and the chances are that if he does not rush too quickly to do 
another one, his next will be very good indeed. 

All the wit and grace of its writing cannot disguise the fact that Ankle Deep is a 
short story unduly prolonged. Mrs. Thirkell writes so well that it seems a pity she 


_ had not more to say. 
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Miss Norah James’ Jealousy wins respect for its obvious sincerity ; but it gives the 
curious impression of a writer looking in two directions at once; or of a struggle 
between reason and inclination. Sticking firmly and deftly enough to her subject, 
Miss James gives as clear and convincing an analysis as this subject permits. But it 
strikes me as the book of one who intended to write a ‘ best seller ’ in the more popular 
vein and could not avoid rising above her aim at times. This is far better than her last 


_ two novels, and, I believe, not as good a book as she may write some day. 


HELEN MORAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


MARIA JANE JEWSBURY. OCCASIONAL PAPERS SELECTED WITH A 
MEMOIR by Eric GitteTtT. O.U.P. 6s. 6d. 


¥ 
THE SAVAGE PILGRIMAGE. A NARRATIVE OF D. H. LAW 
By CATHERINE CARSWELL. Secker. 7s. 6d. H 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE COMEDY. By Francis BickLey. Constable. tos. ; 


GOETHE’S KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By James Boyp. 
O.U.P. Milford. 15s. 


ROM time to time it happens that Chance, placing her fingers upon the passiv: 
wrist of Research leads him to the very spot where he may make his discovery 
Mr. Gillett in his preface informs us that he first heard of Jane Jewsbury at the hous 
of her great-niece in Singapore. From that source later were placed at his disposal 
the Jewsbury papers and the result of his research is the present memoir. By all 
who find pleasure in the resurrection of forgotten men or women of letters ; that is 
to say, men and women who in their day occupied recognised, if not prominent 
positions in contemporary literature, the present small volume will be very muc 
appreciated. For it is not as though Miss Jewsbury will ever be greatly or seriously 
discussed again. Mr. Gillett admirably sums up her literary pretensions in the first 
paragraph of his prefatory essay : 
In the lists of contributors to the annuals which were such a feature of drawing-room 
literature in the early years of the nineteenth century, the initials ““ M.J.J.”, or the name 
“* Miss Jewsbury,” figured frequently and conspicuously in the late ’twenties and early 
"thirties. Verses of a romantic and sometimes of a pious type, short stories in which 
blighted affections played a very prominent part, and really amusing light essays flowed 
from her spirited pen. . . but though her books and occasional writings achieved a 
measure of popularity in her lifetime, they soon ceased to be read, and her name was” 
forgotten. ... 
Thus it will be noted that although Miss Jewsbury held a popular position among the 
writers of her time her genius is not likely ever again to exact more than this charm- 
ing tribute. Her poems are of no importance but her essays are indeed ‘ spirited ’ and 
even at times attain a Lamb-like delicacy. Among those selected in these pages An 
Old Bachelor’s Trip to Paris and Going to be Married are well above the customary 
standard magazine stuff of that period, and still make agreeable reading. 
Maria Jane Jewsbury was born in 1800. Her sister Geraldine, twelve years younger 
than she, has recently been the subject of a magnificent essay by Mrs. Woolf. Geraldine 
was remembered long after Jane was dust mainly because of her violent and enthusias 
tic friendship with Mrs. Carlyle. But in the second decade of the nineteenth century 
Jane was the one that counted. It was she who through intelligence allied to character 
became the friend of the Wordsworths, roamed the Welsh hills with Mrs. Hemans and 
corresponded with another mysteriously signed contributor to journals, akin to her 
self, ,“ L.E.L.’ In 1831 she married. Unexpectedly. It was a shock to her great frien 
Dora Wordsworth. She married a sturdy clergyman, a Mr. Fletcher, “ one who i 
point of worth is gold ; in point of mind silver ; in point of manners iron—but in 
nothing pinchbeck.” They sailed immediately for India and less than two years later: 
‘M.J.J.’ had died of cholera. Mr. Gillett is to be congratulated upon having com- 
piled, a century later, this most delicate votive tablet. | 
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A book in the nature of Mrs. Carswell’s The Savage Pilgrimage must of necessity 


_ call for serious and whole-hearted criticism. Neither a biography nor a memoir, it is 
exactly what it claims to be : a narrative of D. H. Lawrence as he was seen by a loved 
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and loving friend who was present, either in the flesh or the spirit at many Critical 
moments during the last fifteen years of his life. 
Lawrence as a writer has been the subject of so much discussion, worship, 


. admiration, animosity and derision that a book such as this was bound, sooner or 
_ later to have appeared. And there is no question in the present review of challenging 


_ the author’s estimate. Mrs. Carswell has delivered as might a disciple of a saint a most 


_ eloquent and moving funeral oration. As a piece of writing her book cannot be criti- 
_ cised, nor as an example of loyalty, although there is an undercurrent of aggressive 


humility on her part which is at times slightly irritating. The important thing, 
however, is that here Lawrence is shown once and for all as a natural, generous and 
in many ways heroic man who by his own abilities had lifted himself out of his class 
and had definitely introduced himself into a responsible position in English letters. 
Some hold that he was a Prophet. It may be so, but it is too soon to judge his eventual 
place in literature although posterity will probably own to a Lawrence neither so 


_ divine nor so base as has been claimed. 


_ What was remarkable in him was his faith in finding, somewhere in the world, 
some link, “the last dark strand” that would preserve continuity with the pre- 


Christian era. For him Christianity had served its purpose and was now to be 
_ counted as one of the great historical factors of the past. That primitive element in 
his nature was at work in him even when, as Mrs. Carswell rightly states, comparing 
him to Noah and Lot, he sought to escape with a little band of followers the cata- 
_ clysm that fell upon Europe in 1914. That cowardice was not his motive we know ; 
that he was a conscientious objector he stoutly denied. His instinct was deep and 
_ primitive and he obeyed it. Whether it was right is another matter altogether. For his 
action suspiciously resembles a man who leaves his house in conflagration without 
lending a hand to the others in extinguishing the flames. 


Mrs, Carswell gives a great deal of attention to the curious course of the Lawrence- 
Murry friendship and its final sundering. She wonders whether the future will 
_ produce a critic of emotional gifts who will discover and elucidate for us the Murry- 
Lawrence affair in a similar manner to that in which Mr. Murry in our own time, 
_unravelled the mystery of Keats and George Felton Mathew. 

_ There is so much in this book that is written with tenderness and understanding, 
but even Mrs. Carswell does not attempt to explain the paradox of the prudish, old- 
-maidish Lawrence of private life and the notorious Lawrence of police-court actions 
and banned books. She denies that tuberculosis had any effect upon the unusual 
manifestations of his art. She denies too the usual charges issued on pathological 
grounds. But she offers no explanation beyond that he was a genius. We are forced 
therefore to draw our own conclusions. Mrs. Carswell gives some very fine passages 
from some of Lawrence’s correspondence with her. They show, perhaps, clearer than 
do his books, his restless and creative spirit. But it is not the spirit of the Messiah—it 
is rather, that of the Baptist. ‘ 

The past season has produced a revival of interest in the Pre-Raphaelites, and Mr. 
Bickley’s book is an able account of the brief but not unimportant history of the 
Brotherhood and its origin. Though exactly where the comedy comes in is not very 
clear. There are no highly comic situations nor are there any particularly subtle ones. 
‘It is the story of that group of earnest young men who took themselves deadly seri- 


ously and who in the face of hostility pushed their ideas and principles before them 
| 2A 
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until at last Pre-Raphaelitism had almost universally impregnated the taste of the day 
and was still to be traced at the finish of the century as bearing fruit in the works of 
Wilde, Pater and Beardsley. . 
The author plunges briskly into the chill and sluggish waters of English painting 
as it languished in 1848 and introduces in the order of their appearance Holman 
Hunt (who may be called The Cause of it All), Millais, Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown 
and the smaller fry. The first half of this book is animated, interesting and holds th 
attention, but somehow, after that it dwindles away to inconsequentialities, leaving n 
conclusion ; and having worked up the reader’s interest in the separate individuals of 
the story it thereupon dissolves the Brotherhood, sketchily brings in Elizabeth 
Siddal and finally allows the whole group to evaporate without any indication of what 
befell them. As a sidelight on the foregoing volume this account of Pre-Raphaelitism 
is inclined to make one wonder whether in eighty years’ time Lawrence and his 
circle under the reversed telescope may not perhaps appear in the warm and particular 
glow of peculiars such as these. 5 
Mr. Boyd’s volume on Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature is first and foremost 
a student’s book. It is not monumental but it is packed with knowledge, the result of 
much study and laborious transcription. It is, in effect, a study of those works in 
English writing which are known to have impressed the German poet-philosopher 
and which have left their mark on every aspect of his work. Thus, the first great 
English influence to have weaned him from the French of his schooling was that of 
Shakespeare ; a lasting impression in his life, although Mr. Boyd definitely informs 
us that it has not been his object “‘ to estimate the extent of his [Goethe’s] indebted- 
ness to English literature.”’ ‘The next group of importance is formed by the eighteen 
century novelists, while his chief contemporary influence by far was Byron, who i 
here carefully dealt with. In Byron’s poetry Goethe took a lively interest and in hi 
individuality a recurring curiosity. This book is somehow very highly priced, a 
fact which can only be accounted for in view of the exhaustive labours in time and 
study demanded by the author. 


YVONNE FFRENCH © 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


MEMOIRS OF A BRITISH AGENT. By R. H. Bruce Locknart. Putnam. Qs. 

THE ST. HELENA JOURNAL OF GENERAL BARON GOURGAUD, 1815- 
1818. With a Preface by Hitarre Bettoc. Lane. 153. 

GREY WOLF. By H. C. Armstrone. Barker. gs. 

THE JOURNALS OF ARNOLD BENNETT. Vol. II, 1911-1921. Edited by 
NEwMaN FLower. Cassell. ros. 6d. 

AS WE ARE. By E. F. Benson. Longmans. 155. 

READING, WRITING AND REMEMBERING. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 18s. 

ey AND OUT IN PARIS AND LONDON. By Grorce OrweLt. Gollancz. 

s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND THE SECOND DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. Edited by 
R. G. Howartn. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


M& BRUCE LOCKHART in his early days in Malaya and in Moscow during 
the War, was, on his own showing, rather a “‘ bumptious ”’ young man, “ self- 
indulgent,” irregular in his habits, often getting into scrapes, fond of mixed company 
and with “‘ a genius for adaptability,” yet given to ‘‘ blustering swagger ’’ when in the 


_ presence of foreigners and an equally unfortunate “‘ inferiority complex ” when deal- 


ing with Englishmen. ‘‘ The meek arrogance of an Englishman’s modesty,” he con- 
fesses with a happy turn of phrase, ‘“‘ reduces me to the level of an awkward gawk.” 
Yet there can be something singularly attractive in this self-confessed Celtic 
gawkishness, this boyish swagger and panache, which, of course, conceals a modesty 
much more real than that which abashed Mr. Lockhart in members of the British 
Diplomatic Service. It is particularly attractive to Englishmen—perhaps because it is 
so foreign to our own methods—and one notes without surprise that this book of 
Mr. Lockhart’s, in which he splashes and bounces about like a healthy, self-confident 


_ schoolboy in a swimming pool, laughing at everyone, including himself, confessing 


his sins and proclaiming his virtues, has already established itself as a prime favourite 
with the English public. To review it purely from the political point of view— 


though its political importance is undeniable—is to perpetrate a literary injustice. 
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Its exceptional readability, whether in the chapters concerned with international 
politics or in those devoted to the night life of Moscow, is not produced by accident, 


nor even by the mere trick of writing very quickly, as a man might talk : it is the result 
of a considered skill in the art of writing, which will surprise only those who are un- 


familiar with Mr. Lockhart’s journalistic work. When you add to that an almost 


_ American passion for sight-seeing and an intelligent interest in the affairs of one’s 
neighbours, you get a really entertaining book of memoirs. 


Of the more serious side of Mr. Bruce Lockhart’s work in Russia, no one whose 


_ memory goes back as far as the War will need to be reminded. There is a grim des- 


cription of the inside of Russian prisons and of hurried, whispered conversations with 


those about to die. There is an amusiag; account of a football match between the 


representatives of the Allied nations at Moscow, for which a distinguished French 


- general turned out in riding breeches, boots and spurs. And there is an excellent 


Sazonoff story which I do not remember to have heard before. M. Sazonoff was asked 


_ which he thought were the most capable diplomats, the Germans, the Russians or the 
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English. Without hesitation he gave the palm to the English. “‘ The whole art of 
diplomacy,” he explained, “‘ is to mask one’s intentions.” ‘The Russians always gave 
their intentions away, usually to women. The Germans laid their plans so far in 
advance that they were bound to leak out before the day arrived. ‘‘ But the English,” 
said M. Sazonoff, smiling affectionately at our Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan, | 
“no one ever knows what they intend to do, because they never know themselves.’ 

In fact, a book full of wisdom, even in its lightest pages. q 

In a preface to this very welcome English translation of General Gourgaud’s St. 
Helena Fournal, Mr. Belloc remarks that the work “ stands very high in the list of 
original contemporary documents upon an important subject, and its value is felt to 
be the greater because on that particular subject such a vast amount of research has 
been done.” Mr. Belloc goes on to suggest that the life of Napoleon has probabl 
received more attention from historians than any other subject whatever, excep 
possibly the life of Christ. That gives the measure of Gourgaud’s importance. 
Even the most casual reader of, for instance, Lord Rosebery’s The Last Phase, or any 
other modern work dealing with the captivity at St. Helena, must have realised that - 
none of these books could have been written without the assistance of Gourgaud’ 
journal. If it lacks the full flavour and intimacy of Las Cases and Montholon, it gains 
in its simplicity and truth. Gourgaud was an unashamed hero-worshipper, but he had 
fewer axes to grind than Napoleon’s other companions : his desire was to set down the. 
facts. Yet though English historians have relied on him, and quoted him, so that the 
average English reader must almost imagine that he knows the journal well, the truth 
is that it has never been published in English until to-day ! I hope that the present 
publishers will reap the reward of their enterprise. 

In an age of great dictators, it is not a little curious that one of the most mil 
of our modern Caesars—Mustafa Kemal of Turkey—should have had to wait so long 
for a full length portrait, dramatically conceived and painted in appropriately lurid 
colours. Mr. Armstrong, however, makes up for lost time. His title, Grey Wolf, 
gives the note for the rest—though perhaps Mr. Armstrong is less deliberately sensa- 
tional than the paper cover suggests. Certainly he knows his subject. If he condemn 
Kemal as a cruel and ruthless tyrant, he acknowledges his amazing genius as an 
organiser and his almost Napoleonic driving power—so that he has stamped out an 
ancient and apparently indestructible culture as coolly as though he were treading on a 
beetle, and without stopping to enquire whether he could find anything to put in its 
place. Mr. Armstrong gives a repulsive, impressive and convincing portrait of this 
extraordinary man. | 

The second volume of Arnold Bennett’s Journals (1911-1923), and Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s “‘ modern revue,” As We Are, take us back to the War period. Bennett’s 
book, on a first reading, strikes one as excellent. He had such a vast range of acquaint- 
ances and such a gift of brief, pithy comment that the diary form seems to suit him 
perfectly as a medium of expression. Yet on second thoughts he disappoints. After 
all, there was a War on, and there is so little here of moment about the War, so much 
about the trumpery little activities of everyday life in London. Bennett has a good note 
about the demeanour of an audience which was listening to a debate between Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Belloc on the subject of private property. He observes : ‘“ Curious trick of 
audience, as of all audiences, of applauding sentiments with which they were already 
familiar, and receiving anything relatively new in silence.” This book, I believe, has 
been widely applauded ; but it is too much like other books of the same kind. I had 
expected something “ relatively new ” from Bennett. Mr. Benson’s “ revue ”’ is, at 
any rate, new in manner, and of course admirably written ; but again it disappoints 
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_ simply because it fails to recapture the spirit of those times. It is only a personal im- 
_ pression, and I do not expect anyone to value that, but he seems to me to write of 1913 
exactly as though it were 1893. Perhaps no two people will agree in their recollections 
_ of the War period, but neither of these two writers has produced a mental picture of it 
_ at all like mine. 
_ Mr.E. V. Lucas’s “ literary record,” as he calls this book of memoirs, is much more 
_ satisfying. He has surveyed his field in advance, like the skilled workman that he is, 
and has deliberately confined himself to an account of the books he has read, the 
writers he has met (and which has he not met ?), and of his own steady progress in the 
_ business of writing. The book would be notable for its illustrations, if for nothing else. 
Mr. George Morrow has given of his best, and there are sketches by Mr. Chesterton 
_ and others, with many interesting photographs, and reproductions of Punch drawings. 
A varied and delightful menu. 

Down and Out in Paris and London is an extremely readable, but at the same time 
rather mystifying book. The writer describes, with great vivacity, and with much 
detail, how he worked as a dish-washer in a Paris hotel, starved for days together in a 
Paris slum, came over to England and lived in our doss-houses and casual wards, 

_ picking up meals from the Salvation Army or from benevolent clergymen—and 
apparently means us to believe that he actually ved under these conditions for months, 
_ and even years, though he evidently wields a very useful journalistic pen. In fact the 
_ impression he conveys is precisely that of a series of newspaper articles, compiled from 
personal observation over a period of perhaps five or six weeks. Taken at that valua- 
tion the book is an exceptionally good one, giving both entertainment and food for 
_ thought. But if the author was a genuine down-and-out, and went through these 
_ experiences with no certain hope of escape, then there must be some strange in- 
_ sensitiveness about him which has prevented him from making us share his sufferings, 
_ in spite of his literary skill. 
__ Pepys’s second diary was well worth publishing, for it contains his well known 
_ account of the expedition to Tangier in 1683. The second diary, in general, is but a 
_ poor shadow of its predecessor, but it is undeniably amusing to observe our old friend’s 
_ reactions to a hot tropic sun, lizards clinging in the windows, locusts hopping on the 
_ breakfast table, and ‘‘ the most extraordinary spider I ever saw, at least ten times as 
_ big as an ordinary spider.” For the first time in his career there are so many odd sights 
to see that even his insatiable curiosity is numbed. “‘ With such things,” he observes 
~ helplessly, “‘ this country mightily abounds.” Most of the letters in this volume have 
_ been quoted before, but it is interesting to get them all together. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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NAUTICAL LITERATURE 


SMALL SAILING CRAFT. By R. THurston Hopkins. Philip Allan. 15s. 
FISHERMEN AND FISHING WAYS. By P. F. Anson. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
MARINERS OF BRITTANY. By P. F. Anson. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

WHALING IN THE ANTARCTIC. By A. G. Bennett. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
BY GUESS AND BY GOD. By W. G. Carr. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 
RAIDERS OF THE DEEP. By Lowett Tuomas. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


THE GERMAN SUBMARINE WAR. By R. H. Gipson and Maurice PRENDER- 
Gast. Constable. 36s. 


*>LONGSHORE AND DOWN CHANNEL. By Joan Gricssy. Heath Cranton. 5s. 


THE MAGIC OF THE SWATCHWAYS. By Maurice Grirritus. Arnold. 
10s. 6d. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ANNIE MARBLE & THE ANNIE MARBLE IN 
GERMANY. By C. S. Forester. John Lane. 8s. 6d. each. 


T is a curious trait in human nature that we usually take things for granted whilst 

they are commonplace and only begin to realise their interest and beauty when 
they have either completely disappeared or are in imminent danger of disappearing 
For hundreds of years ships sailed the seas propelled solely by the wind, but 
they were then too commonplace to write about ; and it is only since sailing ships” 
have given place to steamers that the general public has become interested in details" 
of such ships and their voyages. During the past few years we have been given dozens 
of books about sailing ships, but it has been left to Mr. Thurston Hopkins to deal 
with the smaller, but no less interesting, boats which are fast vanishing from our 
coasts. 

Every traveller, and indeed every intelligent schoolboy, knows that boats differ 
in type from one part of the world to another. The Thames barge, the Venetian 
gondola, the Arab dhow, the Chinese junk ; these are familiar to all. But compara- 
tively few landsmen realise that the ordinary workaday fishing boats round our own 
coasts vary not only from district to district, but almost from village to village. Both 
boatbuilders and fishermen are conservative classes, and for centuries have clung to 
the same type of boat as was built and used by their fathers before them. But just as 
the sailing ship has been driven off the seas by the steamer, so the localised types of 
fishing boats are being replaced by more standardised craft in which the petrol motor 
is more important than the sail plan. And many of the old types are either com 
pletely extinct or are restricted to one or two old boats suffering from senile decay. 
But the old boats make an interesting study, and Mr. Thurston Hopkins deserves 
our thanks for the vast amount of information he has collected around our coasts and 
the attractive way in which he has presented it in Small Sailing Craft. There are one 
or two small inaccuracies. The Yarmouth yawls, for instance, were admittedly very 
fast boats ; but it would be physically impossible for any boat 69 feet long to sail 16 
knots, even with a stiff quartering breeze. But it is a fascinating book, and the illus- 
trations by Captain Irvine Bately are as charming as the text. 

The next two books on the list, Mariners of Brittany and Fishermen and Fishing 
Ways, both by Mr. P. F. Anson, also contain descriptions of many local types of boats 
on both sides of the Channel, and are illustrated by a multitude of most attractive 
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line drawings by the author. But they deal mainly with men and methods rather than 
with boats, and the descriptions of different kinds of fishing are extremely good. 
There is a certain amount of overlapping in these two books, as might be expected 


_ from their titles, and perhaps rather too much space in each is devoted to super- 


stitions and folk-lore, and festivals. About half of the Mariners of Brittany consists 
of a survey of Breton ports from Saint-Malo to Saint-Nazaire, and the accounts of 
local customs and historical details given therein will appeal to all visitors to Brittany 
as well as to lovers of boats and all connected with them. 

It is a far cry from coastal fishing to Whaling in the Antarctic, but even whales were 
once caught entirely by small boats close inshore. Then came the “ romantic ” 


period of whaling so well described by Herman Melville and Frank Bullen, but as 
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paraffin took the place of whale oil for lighting and whalebone gave way to steel this 
industry became unprofitable and practically died out. It was given a new lease of 
life with the coming of Svend Foyne’s harpoon gun and the use of compressed air, 
by means of which the huge rorquals, hitherto immune owing to their great speed 
and unfortunate habit of sinking directly they were killed, were added to the list of 
victims. Whaling stations sprang up all over the world, but few were profitable and the 
industry was again in a bad way when the war broke out. But since then whaling has 
entered on a new, and maybe final, stage. It is now a highly organised industry in the 
Antarctic ; with floating factories on which the dead whales are drawn bodily for 
cutting up and reducing to oil; and with powerful ‘“ catchers ” capable of great 
speed and withstanding ice conditions which would have overwhelmed the older 
boats. But whether the supply of whales can stand this onslaught is another question 
altogether. Last year the fleets did not fit out : this year they are working to a com- 
paratively small voluntary “‘ quota.”’ These restrictions were due to the low price of 


_ whale oil and not to considerations of the numbers of whales, although in the result 
they may prove of lasting benefit to the industry as a whole. Mr. Bennett’s book is 
the best account of the subject which I have yet come across. 


Just as whaling is probably the most dangerous, and certainly the most exciting, 
form of normal commercial enterprise at sea, so the submarine service was undoubt- 
edly the most nerve racking branch of naval effort during the war. 'To quote Admiral 


_ Hall’s preface to By Guess and By God 


With the largest armada the world has ever seen at anchor in Scapa, with an auxiliary 
petrol of some four thousand vessels specially equipped for anti-submarine patrols, and 
with the assistance of the whole world’s navies, excepting those of Germany and Austria, 
we steadily lost on an average one hundred and thirty vessels per month from enemy 
submarine action. In the active period of submarine warfare the average sinkings were 
six per diem. What wonder the exploits of our submarine service were to a great extent 
lost sight of in the general feeling of impatience and bewilderment with which we looked 
upon the whole matter. . . . For this reason Lieutenant Carr’s book will be welcomed as 
doing justice to a service that richly deserves it. 


In big ship operations there are several factors which may bring success ; but in 


submarines everything depends on the commanding officer. He alone can see, and 


no one can help him. Germany had some four hundred submarine captains during the + 


" war, but over sixty per cent of the damage they did was accomplished by but twenty- 
two of these four hundred officers. In By Guess and By God Mr. Carr, himself a 


submarine officer, tells the story of our British submarine service and the exploits of 
its officers and men in the Dardanelles, the Baltic, and other theatres of war. And 


probably no more thrilling story will ever have to be written than that of Nasmith, 


Boyle, and others in the sea of Marmora. 
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Raiders of the Deep describes the work of the German submarines ; work which, 
unfortunately, meant far more to most people in England than did that of our own 
submarine service. But the difference was that whilst our boats were operating against | 
warships, the Germans were mostly attacking merchantmen. But even so their job” 
was not an easy one, particularly towards the end of the war when our anti-submarine © 
measures had become really effective. The average life of any boat in 1918 was only 
six trips, and 178 German submarines were lost at sea. The German Submarine War 
is quite a different type of book from the other two. It is a history rather than a des- 
cription of submarine warfare, but it is none the less interesting for that, and as Lord 
Jellicoe says in his introduction, “ it will be read with the greatest possible interest 
by both naval officers and by the general public.” 

Longshore and Down Channel is a collection of delightful essays on ships and sea- 
men, and the author’s enthusiasm for all connected with the sea is infectious. There 
is much truth in her statement that “ it is the sea that gives romance to the ship, not 
the ship to the sea, and the veriest old bluff-bowed tramp steamer putting out from — 
London River is far more alive with sea wonder than a museum model of a sailing” 
ship that has never felt the cold lips of the sea about her graceful cutwater.” Miss _ 
Grigsby’s account of her trip as supernumerary in the Fane Peake is, perhaps, the best 
thing in one of the most readable books I have met for some time. 

The remaining three books on the list deal entirely with pleasure boating. Yachts- 
men may be roughly divided into two main classes, the racing men and the cruising — 
men. And the latter may be further subdivided into those who prefer passage making ~ 
—the ‘‘ hardy mariners,” in fact—and those whose idea of bliss is pottering round 
close inshore and exploring little creeks and estuaries. Mr. Maurice Griffiths belongs 
to the last variety of the species yachtsman. : 


In this game of cruising there may be great satisfaction to be gained from a fast passage - 
from one port to another, from a successful impromptu race against another yacht going © 
the same way, from a hard thresh to windward on a fine day or from a quiet anchorage 
after a ‘ dusting ’ outside ; but to me one of the greatest charms of this way of life is the 
solitude of the nights on this eerie coast [the East coast] unequalled in any other places, 
except, perhaps, the moorlands or the fens, and the romance of landing on what might 
easily be an uninhabited island and exploring the place in the dark, stumbling across 
all manner of surprises. 

There is something about sailing in the Thames estuary, with its maze of smaller 
rivers and their estuaries, of shoals and sandbanks, spitways and swatchways, of buoys 
and lights, beacons and lightships, and all the complexities of a sand infested sea, 
which proves irresistible to its votaries. The Magic of the Swatchways is well-named, 
for in it Mr. Griffiths has managed to convey the spirit of that type of sailing. 

The average yachtsman hates an outboard motor boat with a bitter hatred, and 
nothing would induce him to go for a cruise in one. Yet it must be confessed that Mr. | 
Forester has changed at least one yachtsman’s ideas on outboards by his Annie Marble 
books, which are two of the most charming travel books of recent times. The first, 
and I think the best, is the story of a cruise made by himself and his wife through — 
France in an outboard motor boat ; whilst the second describes their wanderings 
through Germany. As he himself said ‘‘ Nothing much happened and yet every 
minute was delight.” 


G. B. HONY 
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BEES, WASPS, ANTS AND ALLIED INSECTS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By Epwarp Step. Warne. tos. 6d. 


NATURE BY NIGHT. By Artuur R. Toompson. Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By R. W. G. Hrineston. 
Arnold. 18s. 


A NATURALIST IN BRAZIL, By Konrap GuEnTHER. Allen. 255. 


Sond: thirty years ago the publication of the late Edward Step’s Wayside and Wood- 
land Trees inaugurated, by chance or design, the Wayside and Woodland series of 
nature books. 

The format of these pocket volumes has been convenient and attractive ; the letter- 
press, in the hands of Step himself, Coward, South and others, sound ; and the 
illustration generous in quantity, though of markedly uneven merit. 

Though the recent issue of uniform volumes on such unnatural subjects as aero- 
_ planes and railways is unlikely to commend itself to nature lovers, the Wayside and 
Woodland series, as we may presume it was originally planned, forms a worthy 
memorial to a good naturalist. 

Step was deeply interested in the British Hymenoptera. His posthumous volume 
Bees, Wasps, Ants and Allied Insects of the British Isles is a well-balanced introduction 
to this exceptionally attractive Order, which produces in Chrysis the most brilliant, 
in the Hive Bee the most generally esteemed, and in the Ant group the most exemplary 
of our indigenous British insects. Considering the price of the book, the attractive- 
ness and number of the coloured plates, 44 in all showing 470 figures, is remarkable. 
Unfortunately their elegance is deceptive. In plate 6 for example Bombus lucorum, one 
of our commonest Humble Bees, is depicted with a saffron tail, though the text 
correctly describes its tail as pure white ; while in plate 19 the menacing yellow of 
our commoner Social Wasps seems to have diffused itself into a mellow aura of 
primrose. ae 

Nor are the half-tone reproductions satisfying. The most characteristic colour- 
schemes of our hymenoptera, black and tawny-red, black and burnished copper, or 
black and yellow or buff, are difficult tests of the photographer’s technique ; but if 
these reproductions may be taken as fair samples of modern nature photography— 
and they are neither better nor worse than the average reproductions in the average 
travel or nature book—one must admit that the efforts of chemists and opticians 
during the past thirty years to make it as easy to take a good photograph as to take a 
bad one, have been in vain. 

Mr. A. R. Thompson’s Nature by Night is also a book in which the percentage of 
mediocre photographs is unnecessarily high. 

The text is written from better first-hand knowledge than most naturalists possess of 
the twilight and night activities of living creatures. The author has set himself to deal 


with “‘ the wild creatures of the British Isles which come out from their hiding places 
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when the night falls. Creatures which move at any hour of the twenty-four (ignoring 
the division of light and dark) are included ; for they are surely creatures of the 
night.” Surely not. One might,with equal propriety describe bats as creatures of the 
day. The excellence of Mr. Thompson’s notes on badgers, illustrated by flash-light 
photographs, suggests that had he confined himself to the mammalia, or even the 
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carnivora, he might have produced an original book of natural history rather than a 
scrap-book of natural history photographs. The difficulties of securing photographs 
of badgers at home must have been child’s play compared to those of co-ordinating 
the title of his book with the artless selections of his art-editor. To suggest, for 
instance, that dragonflies are creatures of the night because their aquatic larvae may — 
be assumed to feed at any hour at which they can secure a meal, is a poor excuse for a 
superfluous illustration. 

Over-illustration has been the curse of photographic nature books since, some fifty — 
years ago, William Green of Berwick first demonstrated that the photography of wild — 
birds at large did not present any insuperable difficulties. Green accomplished his 
pioneer work with material and apparatus far inferior to those at the call of the modern 
nature photographer ; but of the hundreds of thousands of nature photographs which 
must have been taken since his time, the percentage showing either artistic or zoologi- 
cal value is, if we may judge from those published in books and weekly papers, 
extremely small, while the percentage of those showing both artistic and zoological 
value is practically negligible. 

In A Naturalist in the Guiana Forest Major Hingston has abjured the nature 
photograph altogether. He is an exceptionally capable draughtsman, and, for certain 
subjects, can afford to do so. One could wish, nevertheless, that he had sur- 
mounted the difficulties of photography in tropical climates which he so feelingly — 
describes. His delicate line-drawings, especially such sensational ones as those of 
certain bugs (Fulgorids) whose heads are “ prolonged into a thick shovel-like beak on 
which are modelled (sic) the features of an alligator’; or of the sye-markings and ~ 
intimidating poses of various other arthropods ; or of the military formations of termites — 
on the march, which seem only to lack the band in front and the cookers in the rear— 
would have been of even greater interest had they been corroborated by photographic 
records on which the reader could exercise his own powers of interpretation. 

Indifferent photographs would have been better than none at all, for photographs 
_ can only lie in the sense that they may be mistitled or misinterpreted. During the 
war certain of the Brigade Intelligence Officers, whose function it was to interpret 
the riddles of aerial photographs, made a practice, if time permitted, of supplementing 
their notes on the surfaces of ‘ interpreted ’ prints by key-diagrams in line. Something 
of the same kind is required for the ideal illustration of a natural history of insects. 
For recording examples of mimicry, camouflage, eye-markings and so forth, and for 
presenting, by subtle gradations of light and shade, the illusion of solidity on a surface — 
of two dimensions, photography is too valuable a medium of record to be despensed 
with altogether. The most obvious method of discounting its defects would be an 
improvement in the technique of nature photographs, and the provision, where 
desirable, of key-diagrams in line, for which no better model could be imagined than — 
the work of Major Hingston. . 

Readers of his former books on the fauna of India and Mesopotamia, will expect a 
rare fund of entertainment from Major Hingston’s experiences in the Guiana Forest, 
and will not be disappointed. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was presumably the first Englishman to tap this inexhaustible 
treasure-house, and one can imagine that, had he been less pre-occupied with the 
politico-geological aspects of the approaches to El Dorado— every stone that we 
stooped to pick up promised either gold or silver by his complexion ”—his observa- 
tions on the fauna and flora he encountered would have been more copious. That 
he was amazed by: heir luxuriance is unquestionable—“ we saw birds of all colours, 
some carnation, some crimson, orange-tawny, purple, green, watched, and of all sorts 
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both simple and mixed as it was to us a great good passing of the time to behold them”; 


and again— * It hath so many plains, clear rivers, abundance of pheasants, partridges, 
quails, rails, cranes, herons, and other fowls ; deer of all sorts, porks, hares, lions, 
tigers, leopards and divers other sorts of beasts.” More than two hundred years were 
to pass before another Englishman, Charles Waterton, took up this tale of beasts in 
his classic Wanderings of a Naturalist ; but the nineteenth century saw also the 
publication of Humboldt’s, Schomburgk’s, Bates’ and Belt’s researches, all of which 
dealt with one section or another of the American tropical forests, while in recent 
years a number of books and papers have covered different aspects of the same terrain. 
A good bibliography of the latter is to be found in one of the best of them, M. D. 
Haviland’s Forest, Steppe and Tundra, while an excellent general summary of, and 
introduction to the fauna and flora of Brazil has been recently provided in the English 
translation of Dr. Guenther’s Das Antlitz Braziliens which has been published under 
the title of A Naturalist in Brazil. 

Major Kingston and his colleagues have nevertheless broken, like Raleigh, fresh 
ground. The object of their expedition was to explore the canopy rather than the 
floor of the equatorial forest. From evidence furnished by fallen trees and branches, 
and other debris, it had been gathered that the luxuriance of life in the heights was 
extraordinary, and that its exposure to tropical winds, rains and sunshine, as opposed 
to the windless silent, and comparatively dark condition of the floor, would have 
ensured its distinctive character. 

Aerial photographs have familiarized us with the appearance of the tree-summits en 
masse, but, in order to study, or secure, the inhabitants of these summits, it was essen- 
tial that the observer, or his traps, should be elevated to their level ; and the problem 
which confronted Major Hingston’s expedition was how to get to that level. The 
most obvious method, that of constructing spike-ladders up the trunks of some of the 


highest trees, had been provided for, but had to be abandoned owing to the difficulty 


of driving in the spikes, and, after the necessary preliminaries had been accomplished 
by professional Indian climbers, recourse was made to observation cradles which 
were hoisted by rope tackle. In one case the summit of a tree 120 feet high was 
festooned with rope ladders set at various angles, but even the aid of these “‘ monkey- 
walks,” and the perilous wielding of a butterfly net with a handle twenty feet long 
proved inadequate for the requirements of the entomologists, who secured their 
greatest success by the use of traps suspended at different levels. 

- The expedition is to be congratulated on having secured some two thousand 
different animals and four thousand different plants from the canopy alone, and on 
having established a stratification of life in the forest. Though, as might be expected 
there is some overlapping, successive elevations of twenty feet from ground level to 


_ the canopy disclosed successive and well-marked changes in the fauna and flora. 


DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. By Sir Francis CoLCHESTER-WEMYSS. — 
Nisbet. 6s. ; 
DIET AND PLEASURE. By Paut Resoux. Translated from the French by : 
MarGareET RaGG. Putnam. 6s. 
GOOD FARE. By Epwarp pvE Pomiane. Translated by BLANCHE Bowes. Howe. ~ 
6s. 
THE HAPPY GLUTTON. By Avex Lasreaux. Translated from the French by — 
Naomi WALForD. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. , 
wee HUNGRY TRAVELLER IN FRANCE. By Norman Davey. Jonathan ~ 
ape. Ios. 


WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK IN FRANCE. By AustTIN bE Croze. Frederick 
Warne. 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF WINE. By H. Warner ALLEN. Benn. 21s. 
VINIANA. By C. W. Berry. Constable. ros. 

FRENCH WINES. By Paut be Cassacnac. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

THE ART OF GOOD LIVING. By Anprg L. Simon. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


THE ART OF CARVING. By the Revd. Dr. Joun TRusLER. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


THE ANATOMY OF DESSERT. By E. A. Bunyarp. Dulau. tos. 6d. 
FOOD FOR THE GODS. By “ Lucuttus.” Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 
LOVELY FOOD. By Rut Lowinsxy. Nonesuch Press. 6s. 


THE GOURMET’S ALMANAC. By ALLAN Ross MacpoucaLt. Desmond — 
Harmsworth. 8s. 6d. 


The Cooks’ Art hath some choice Secrets that may make Banquets more dainty and 
full of admiration : these I purpose to reveal, not that so I might invite Gluttons and - 
Parasites to Luxury, but that with small cost and expense I might set forth the 
curiosities of Art, and may give occasion to others thereby to merit greater matters by 
these. The Art consists about eating and drinking. ; . 
Thus Baptista Porta in the Proeme to the Fourteenth Book of his Natural Magick, — 
. speaking through the mouth of an anonymous and not very excellent translator, — 
‘states succinctly the object of most of the books at the head of this Chronicle, although, — 
fortunately, none of them thinks, as did Baptista, that how to make a man drunk ~ 
with camel’s froth or how to roast a goose alive belong properly to the art. 

As probably the most generally useful to the average English household—by — 
average I mean moderate in means and culinary ambition, not typical, for unfortu- 
nately the typical household is content with cookshop meats, tinned goods, and, O 
horror, tinfoiled scraps of overseas cheese—I select Sir Francis Colchester-Wemyss’ — 
book. Colchester is a name dear—at nine shillings a dozen the epithet may be allowed — 
—to the epicure, and Sir Francis has achieved a book which is worthy of its title page. _ 
The author says that the book is particularly addressed to girls who have, or will 
have, to run a small house with one to three servants, or even with no servant at all, 
and he actually does keep the limitations and difficulties of modern housekeeping in 
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mind : for instance, he at once recognises that roasting in a private kitchen is now a 
thing of the past, and his directions for a batterie de cuisine are simple and practical, 
and do not omit “a clear-faced clock that keeps good time and keeps on going.” 
The book is directed to enable the reader to turn out a good sound meal or a pleasant 
little dinner for four or six, rather than to incite to strange culinary adventures. 
Sir Francis shows a partiality for cheese dishes in which I am with him, up to a certain 
point,* but I think that perhaps he has exceeded somewhat in substituting a cooked 
cheese dish fora sweet in four of the six menus for little dinner-parties which he 
gives, especially as it is, in my experience, much easier to get, in domestic circles, a 
good sweet than a good souffié au fromage. He also has a weakness for curry and for 
G. B. Stern which I do not entirely share, but, taking it as a whole, I commend his 
book very heartily as a thoroughly understanding and practical guide to cooking 
suitable for English households where the kitchen is taken seriously. I may add that 
he devotes a chapter to open air meals, which contains a receipt for a Pedro Pie. This 
is a dish which I have never tasted, but it reads attractively. 

Another most useful book—alas, that it should be so—is Diet and Pleasure, by the 
enlightened author of Plats Nouveaux, a book which, as far as I know, has not been 
translated into English, possibly because it contains one or two jests which might offer 
some difficulty to the translator. The Diet in the title of the book under notice is 
neither diet in general nor the system of alimentation adopted by ladies who are 
anxious to make the term mammal appear a misnomer when applied to the human 
race, but rather the various régimes which are imposed upon sufferers from certain 
general groups of disorders—rheumatism, diabetes, nephritis, hepatitis and the like. 
It is a book of medical gastronomy, as Brillat-Savarin might have said, and in each 
group a list of allowed and of forbidden foods is followed by a variety of receipts 
showing how, of the permitted foods, attractive and varied menus can be composed, 
with receipts for the fabrication of the various items. Finally, to reconcile one to the 
diets, a “‘ healthy, honest, normal régime, the bill of fare that is accepted as a 
matter of course in the family household ” is given, the author justly believing that a 
consideration of this will lead the valetudinarian to appreciate the pleasantness and 
variety of the fare planned for his benefit. A wise and witty book. 

The Happy Glutton is a decorative and literary guide to the higher gluttony, a 
pleasant disquisition upon rich and abundant fare, which, in my present morbidity, 
makes me think involuntarily of a roman, named Saturnin Corbeau, which I have 
recently read. It ends with an autopsy, where the doctor pleasantly exclaims, “ Ga, 
c’est le foie d’un gourmet, ou le ciel m’abandonne! Ce qu’tl a fallu de bourgogne, de 
truffes et de sauces pour l’amener la dépasse Vimagination.” For a vigorous and active 


3 digestion Alex Labreaux has many delights ; the book is a magnificent contrast to that 


just mentioned. Another book translated from the French, and edited by a delightful 
writer, Mrs. Doris Langley-Moore, is Good Fare, which contains a good collection of 
conventional French receipts. I am truly surprised to find a learned French writer 
assisting to keep current the misleading absurdity of Homard a l’américaine. Lobster 


cooked in this way has nothing whatever to do with America, but is Homard 4 l- 


armoricaine, the ancient Armorica being roughly the modern Brittany, and the dish 


_ being but a corruption of lobster d Ja bordelaise. 


Now two books on feeding in France. That of Norman Davey is a thoroughly 


"practical, useful and sympathetic guide as to where to eat in various parts of France, 
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both on and off the tourist route. I have used it to find restaurants in towns strange to 
me, and have found it most judicious and reliable. In the train from Monte Carlo to 
Marseilles I handed it to a Frenchman, who could read English, and he interrupted 
his reading of it only to interject from time to time C’est juste or C’est trés guste. Only, | 
what is, of course, not the author’s fault, his prices are no longer correct. ‘The book of — 
‘ the enthusiastic and enterprising Austin de Croze,’ to quote Berjane’s description, - 
gives us a considered survey of gastronomic France, detailing the local dishes and 
wines which are proper to each province. A full index makes it easy to trace any dish" 
to its home. a 
We now come to three books on wines. Mr. C. W. Berry is a merchant of the 
highest standing and immense experience, and his book, illustrated by wisely selected _ 
prints, among which I must especially praise the Daumier, is an account of three 
dinners, a claret dinner, a burgundy dinner and a champagne dinner. The wines” 
served at these dinners, which I like to think really took place, are such as no poor 
devil of a professor is ever likely to taste—pre-phylloxera clarets, 1887 Clos de Vou-_ 
geot, 1886 Romanée, and such like. This reminds me of one of the great disappoint- _ 
ments of my life. Shortly after the war a Frenchman who had inherited a cellar 
invited me to his house to drink a bottle, and, placing a list before me, desired me to 
choose. Never having tasted Romanée Conti, and seeing that wine, of 1887, inscribed, 
I selected it. The bottle was brought up with ceremony and poured out. It looked 
suspiciously pale to me and proved to be quite spoiled. No second bottle was opened. 
Mr. Berry’s guests have nothing but the best, in the best condition, put before them, 
and very pleasantly they discuss their wines. A vinous fairy tale for most of us, 
brilliantly and convincingly told. Mr. Warner Allen, who contributes a preface to’ 
Mr. Berry’s book, has packed his own book full of information, so that it is hard to 
read a few pages without learning something. The history and the effect of the phyl- 
loxera evil, the wines of ancient Rome and the evolution of the port bottle all come 
within his ambit. He is particularly good and full on the making of wine. Maps and 
an excellent index add to the value of the book. I have only two criticisms—that the 
label The Romance of Wine, gives a very poor idea of the contents of the bottle, and 
that the price is much too high. Still, the man who prides himself on his knowledge 
of wine is bound to have this book. M. Cassagnac’s book is particularly informative 
on questions of French wine laws and delimination, although he does not neglect 
the art of tasting. The book suffers particularly from lack of an index : there is, fo 
instance, something about Monbazillac, not mentioned in my other books on wine, 
but it must be sought out. 
The Art of Good Living is written by an approved master, whose work will 
require but little recommendation to the amateurs of the ninth art. M. André 
Simon’s book, after some excellently written general discourse on wine and food. 
comes to a very important question which is generally neglected in books, namely, 
what wines go best with what foods. The problems are resolved with gastronomic 
tact and learning. Then comes a gastronomic dictionary, from which the enquirer 
can learn without trouble the meaning of such epithets as d l’aurore and d la nigoise 
(by the way, he does not give Charolais), and the nature of the wines denoted by 
various names, say Chdteaux Dotsy or Rochecorbon. With this book at hand the 
earnest seeker will find that the menu acquires a new charm and significance, and he 
will be able to plan a dinner with distinction. ; “a 
Ill carving can mar a good bird or joint, and, although there be some who consider 
that all carving should be done before the dish is set on table, I hold that there is 
something seemly and hospitable in the host carving at table, if the party be a small 
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one. The Reverend Doctor Trusler was an eighteenth century divine who 
in 1788 published The Honours of the Table, from which The Art of Carving, 
a pleasant little booklet of seventy-six pages, is taken. “‘ We are always in pain for 


_ a man, who, instead of cutting up a fowl genteely, is hacking for half-an-hour 


across a bone, greasing himself, and bespattering the company with the sauce : but 
where the master or mistress of a table dissects a bird with ease and grace . . . they 
are not only well thought of, but admired.” In such style does the reverend author 
impart the rudiments of the art. His methods are perhaps not in all cases best, or 


_ most approved to-day, but this delightfully produced trifle is one that every carver 


should possess. The Anatomy of Dessert deals very pleasantly with a neglected, but 
supremely important, feature of the repast. Appearance alone seems to be generally 
considered : who does not know the cotton wool apples, with wax fruit exteriors, 
which California sends us and restaurants love so much ? Mr. Bunyard is an ex- 
perienced guide, who is very sound on the subject of apples. 

Paul Reboux, referring to cocktails, after stating that a book of cocktail recipes is 
enough to make a shark retch, speaks of ‘‘ the absurd American habit of introducing 


flavours as incompatible as peppermint and rum, meat juice and whiskey, anisette 


and bitter.” He might have further animadverted on pickles coated in chocolate, 
and hot sauces on ice pudding. Food for the Gods is not free from such beastliness : 
the authoress thinks so highly of American fruit mayonnaise, which consists of mayon- 


 haise sauce, whipped cream, tinned pineapple, grape fruit and chopped nuts (!) that 


she gives the receipt twice (pages 124 and 160). The Gods (of Olympus, Wash. ?) 
apparently also like salad made of cream cheese, pineapple, banana, and celery, incred- 
ible sauces, prune shape, and various other fantastic messes. Apart from these, a large 
number of the receipts are taken from Kettner’s restaurant where, some of my readers 
may remember, the cooking was good. 

_ Lovely Food is beautifully printed, and contains at the end blank pages, with 


- instructions how to use them to make enduring records of your parties—the dress 


you wore, the wine (“our honest Mersault”’), and spiteful remarks about your 


guests. There are also table decorations. For your benefit, reader, I give two, one of 


mine and one of the authoress’s : you can guess which is which.“ ‘Two dead branches, 
one painted red, the other white, to resemble coral, in an accumulator jar.” “A 
cleanly scoured garden flower-pot, containing a pyramid of eggs and chromium- 
plated buttons.” The book which appears under Mr. Macdougall’s name contains 
modernist pictures, including one on silver paper by Jean Cocteau ; a short anthology 
of what everybody knows, like Charles Lamb’s essay on Roast Pig, The Walrus and 
the Carpenter, and some of the more familiar parts of Herrick ;' and many sentences 


of which the following are typical :—‘‘ I still remember the great success it had with 


everybody except Peggy Guggenheim Vail,” “a memory which I experienced in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Paris Singer and the Princesse Edmund de Polignac,” 
“‘ where Katie and W. B. Seabrook went a wandering.”’ Also many little bits of infor- 


- mation such as “‘ The month of May (Maius in Latin) was dedicated to Maia the 


mother of Hercules : 31 days are its score.” From its classical learning, wealth of 
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_ personalities, scraps of French conversation (‘‘ Vous savez, in the old days I had a 


little restaurant where all the élite came and eat cédtelettes””) I have a suspicion that 
Beachcomber is the true author. There are a few good recipes in both the last two 
books. 

E, N. da C. ANDRADE 
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GRAMOPHONES 


FEW months ago I wrote of the monstrous ugliness of the ordinary — 
gramophone, and, in particular, of the expensive gramophone. Since then — 

I have seen some of the gramophone cases made by Messrs. Arundell — 

Clarke, of Bruton Street, W., which are entirely to be commended to those — 

who prefer a handsome object to those fretted shrines which appear to please the art — 
director of gramophone companies. I have even discovered a standard gramophone ~ 
which is not hideous and which at last provides an agreeable way of spending {150— — 
the Pamphonic, which can be seen at Messrs. Keith Prowse in New Bond Street. 
There can be no doubt that this is the most remarkable gramophone now on the — 
market. Its only disadvantage is the pitiable exhibition it makes of any record which — 
is not of the highest standard of recording. For instance, I heard upon it the H.M.YV. — 
record of Caruso singing Vesti la Giubba and the Romance from Marta (DB 1802) — 
and these airs, which sound none too well on any gramophone were sadly thin on the © 
Pamphonic. 
Apart from the record of the Sibelius Society, to which every responsible owner of a — 
gramophone ought to subscribe, there have been few good records of late. A Christ- 
mas gramophone catalogue is always painful reading, since it cuts down good music to” 
a minimum in favour of selections from Puccini on the Wurlitzer organ and stale 
hashes of little sweet tunes. (Incidentally, it is hard to believe that the facetious 
explanations which H.M.V. now see fit to print beside each title in their catalogues — 
can have any but an adverse effect on their sales). So that perhaps this page can more 
profitably be employed in recalling some records lately issued which, in the press of 
newer records, have been overlooked or forgotten. a 
For instance, there is the brilliant record of the final movement of Vincent d’Indy’s — 
Symphonie. sur un theme montagnard (Polydor). Vincent d’lndy is a most variable ~ 
composer, but in this symphony, which is in reality a concerto and a favourite of | 
Cortot’s, he is an extremely good one. It is a pity that the whole work is not 
recorded, since Mlle. Darré, the soloist, and the orchestra play this movement 
very effectively ; and in the same vein—a vein of agreeable, scholarly, slightly 
irresponsible music—are the Variations on a Nursery Theme, of Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
in which the composer plays a brilliant piano obligato. These are on three H.M.V. 
records ; and the same company has issued a fine record of what the catalogue 
sloppily calls Concerto No. 7 for Organ and Orchestra, and Concerto No. 12, without 
specifying that the Concertos are by Handel. It is really time that somebody took the — 
company’s catalogues in hand. Not only are they frequently sloppy, not only do | 
H.M.V. omit to print the Connoisseur’s List in the General Catalogue—if there are to 
be two catalogues the merit of a connoisseurs’ list must surely be that it contains no — 
drivel, not the merit of an ordinary catalogue that it contains no good music—not — 
only this, but the captions have now sunk to this level: of a “‘ Golden-voiced Boys’ 


Choir from the slums of London ”— 


“Think first—these are slum children ! They are being trained for brighter things, i 
and the success of their changed lives is seen here. These are the voices of cherubs, 
fresh-sounding, pure .. .” a 

or at any rate that is Columbia’s opinion. And I can find nothing else of interest in — 
their mid-December catalogue to record. vi 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES _ 


